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Notes of the Week 


CORRESPONDENCE suited to the season 

A has been appearing in the Daily Graphic, 
a journal which is easily at the head of its 
contemporaries, on the “Canker of Indifference.’’ 
Many of the views which have been expressed are fairly 
sane, and some are the reverse. The young man of 
to-day is much the same as his predecessor of yester- 
day, but we think he has a little more imagination. If 
you want him to do anything, you must find out what 
he wants to do and what he can do. He cannot do 
anything usefully which he does not want todo. This 
failing has always afflicted all civilised nations, 
although it has not been the bane of barbaric and 
nomadic populations. The reason of the difference 
is easy to divine. The nomad is bred in the doctrine 
of the tree climbers for nuts; the civilised educated 
person thinks if he cannot wear the purple, he. would 





like at least to wear the plush, and most occupations 
are too onerous to claim his attention. This attitude 
can be corrected without difficulty. The cure of 
apathy is to impress the necessity of service and work, 
and to do it in such a way as to appeal to the 
educated intelligence of the youth of to-day. The 
material, as we have insisted before, is as good as it 
ever was, but the method of attracting its enthusiasm 
must be adapted to the conditions of the day. Re- 
ligion suffers from the fact that it is too medieval; 
politics attract no serious interest because they are not 
honest, and indeed are hardly respectable. 


The interesting theme, “Should Letters be Burned ?” 
is at present exercising the minds and pens of the 
readers of a contemporary, and the question at once 
arises as to who should decide whether letters are 
worth keeping or not. The wise man destroys nearly 
all the letters he receives, whether they deal with 
business or pleasure, immediately he has answered them. 
He may save a few which contain information he is 
likely to need or to refer to later on, but he knows, 
probably from experience, that there is no more 
sorrowful task than the examination of packets of 
intimate letters several years old. The forgotten 
allusions, the names of friends who are no longer within 
call, the general creepy sense of the chilly breath of 
passing Time, and, worse than all, the feeling that with 
each letter burned one is doing something slightly dis- 
honourable, or at least disrespectful—these are sufh- 
ciently dreadful to engender a resolve that they shall 
only be suffered once. Answer a letter and destroy it 
at once, and you have the pleasant thought that another 
will soon be on the way; tie it with others in red tape, 
—or blue ribbon, under certain circumstances—and there 
are dreary hours in store. 


When, however, we come to the correspondence of 
famous men, there is a fresh aspect of the problem. At 
what moment is that delicate border-line passed when 
your friend’s autograph becomes a marketable affair? 
Who is to decide whether the notes and friendly scrawls 
of a comrade whose name appears on a book or two, and 
whom kindly critics have praised here and there as “a 
young author who should be watched,” are worth 
keeping from a base financial point of view? And 
what about the curious charm that pervades the least 
important writings of such men as Newman, Arnold, 
Browning, Meredith, and a hundred others—writings 
which they never dreamed would reach the printing 
press? The question at once becomes complicated. 
There are volumes of correspondence that we would not 
willingly give up; and yet we cannot evade a feeling 
that certain letters of extreme intimacy should rather 
be destroyed than published. It is for a man of tact 
to decide in these cases; unfortunately he is not always' 
forthcoming. 
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Love Songs 


THE modern songs that tell of love 
In new and unfamiliar guise, 

Whose flimsy passion falseness rings 
Whose music halts with broken wings, 

Have not the power my heart to move 
As had my youth’s sweet melodies. 


Love has not changed. Our hearts still beat 
At Cupid’s will or sad or gay, 

Mournful when Cynthia proves unkind, 
Triumphant when she stoops to bind 

Our wounds, and makes of life a sweet 
And rosy-bosomed holiday. 


Yet now the lover when he sings 
Ignores the power that underlies 

A simple measure’s cadence sweet 
Wedded to words that trip to greet 

The listening ear with utterings 
That favour find in ladies’ eyes. 


Love feasts on music, and his taste 
Is dainty in a high degree, 
And those who at his table wait 
Should see his fare be delicate, 
Fostered by skill, by beauty graced 
And sweet with all sincerity. 
JAMES E. PICKERING. 





The Newspaper Age 


N a few years’ time, if the prospect suggested by Mr. 
Robert Donald at the conference of the Institute 

of Journalists becomes a reality, the man who desires 
a period of restful contemplation or introspection will 
have to consider seriously a migration to the nearest 
desert island—a rock, let us say, of the Outer 
Hebrides, where the scream of the wild sea-birds takes 
the place of the scream of the wild Press. Even there 
he might find no peace, for the development of the 
Marconi system patronised by well-known Ministers 
might soon disturb his reveries. Circulations are to 
be increased ; airships, aeroplanes, motorplanes running 
on special tracks, are to assist the work of swift dis- 
tribution; hourly editions will be published day and 
night, so that there will be no distinctively “ morning ”’ 
or “evening ’’ papers; reporters, carrying wireless tele- 
phones, will ring up their offices on the slightest sign 
of a centenarian or a broken record in turnips. Later 
on, news may be laid on to our houses just as it now 
is to clubs; we shall have a tape-machine in every 


rcom. But we refrain from pursuing this vein of. 


prophecy—it is tco distressing. 

What affects us at present, bearing in mind that a 
fair measure of truth emerges from these imaginings, 
is the remarkable intellectual bankruptcy of the Press 
of to-day, due to the fact that the majority of the 
papers are run by clever organisers whose sole business 
it is to see that their concerns make money. The last 








decade has witnessed the complete ruin of at least three 
journals, once respected for their literary excellence. 
We need hardly mention their names. Two of them 
carried weight in the world of criticism until the vision 
of a huge halfpenny-public overcame their managers 
and made their opinions and articles worth about the 
price of the paper; the third was written “by gentle- 
men for gentlemen,’’ and has degenerated into a chaos 
of headlines and topical hash. But they pay, and are 
therefore “ successful.’’ The editor of the olden time, 
who put truth before sensation, who had a definite 
policy, believed in it thoroughly, and stuck to it, has 
almost vanished. In his place have come those who 
are forced to obey orders issued by proprietors out for 
honours; proprietors who box the compass, posing as 
Conservatives, with Radical brothers. They scheme 
perpetually for bigger circulations than their rivals; 
hence the horror-posters that make us shudder, the 
silly posters that make us sorry, and the columns of 
twaddle that make us wonder at the millions who must 
waste precious time in poring over them. 


There is another side to the question. “Whole popu- 
lations,” wrote Mr. Price Collier in his study of 
“England and the English,” “are striving to-day to 
adapt themselves mentally to the omnipresent, omni- 
printing newspaper. Too much comes pelting upon 
minds untrained to analyse and incapable of sifting the 
grain from the chaff.” The same author also said 
that “the sensational, up-to-date newspaper still finds 
it difficult to make headway in England; no one cares, 
apparently, to devour the happenings of every hour, 
whether true or false.” These words were written in 
1909, and it is sad to discover that the lapse of four 
years has almost reversed the last statement. Every 
day the vendor of cheap papers finds it easier to sell 
his pathetic jumble of rumours and utterly unimportant 
information. Those responsible for the production of 
the journals in question are experts at adapting their 
columns to the appetite they have viciously created, 
and supply and demand react upon each other until 
commercialism, slapping its money-bags and mouthing 
the word“ Success,” is wilfully blind to the progeny of 
stunted minds, incapable of any intellectual process 
remotely resembling coherent or logical thought, which 
it has brought into being. 


The reading public would be infinitely better off if 
half the papers of the metropolis, with their posterd 
in impossible English of “Lunch Scores,” and their 
passionate interest in the doings of Jack Johnson and 
Thaw, ceased publication ; they are becoming a disgrace 
to the country. The provincial newspaper, calmly 
giving the news of its little circle, is on another plane; 
it is a necessity, and it discusses things which matter 
to its subscribers. But who could honestly regret the 
absence from our midst of the swarm of cheap, illiterate 
sheets, retailing impudent gossip, serving up scandal in 
the guise of news, rejoicing and even boasting wher 
divorce cases, murders, battles, and catastrophes by 
sea or land enable them to add an extra couple of 
thousand to their sales? 
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In the Learned World 


UCH a suffragette-ridden race as the English of the 
present decade should feel some interest in the 
origin of the classical stories of the Amazons, which M. 
Adolphe Reinach examines with his usual thoroughness 
in the current number of the Revue de l’Histoire des 
Religions. From the twelfth century B.c. downwards, 
all the peoples of the Near East had legends of a race 
of warrior women, mounted upon horses, armed with 
the double axe, and disdaining, except upon very 
humiliating terms, the aid of the opposite sex. Hittites, 
Egyptians, Ethiopians, Persians, Phrygians, Lydians, 
and Greeks, all seem to have known them; and their 
existence may be thought to have been vouched for by 
the warlike rites surviving into Christian times in the 
worship of goddesses like Bellona and Cybele, and in 
the preference for female governors displayed by many 
nations. M. Reinach shows that all these legends may 
be reduced to reminiscences of a warlike people 
invading more civilised and settled countries than their 
own from what is now Southern Russia, where accord- 
ing to some men of science, the taming of the horse for 
riding purposes originated. The feminine touch in the 
story he would attribute, first to the fact that these 
invaders, like the Gauls of Czesar’s time, really 
admitted to their ranks in war a set of furious virgins 
and matrons, whose white arms, as has been said, could 
give as hard a blow as those of their present or future 
husbands, and then to the outwdrd appearance of even 
the male Cossacks—as they would now be called— 
whose flowing robes, long hair, and beardless faces 
must have seemed very effeminate to the nations of the 
classic world. As for the double axe, its use may be 
explained by the poor show that women have made in 
all ages with piercing or thrusting weapons, which is 
probably due to the feeble musculature of their fore- 
arms. This is all very well, but one cannot help 
thinking that it does not entirely explain the matter, 
and that an Amazonian nation must once have existed 
somewhere, although perhaps it was very small in 
number, and owed its existence to some temporary cause 
soon forgotten. 


Not unconnected with this is the collection of pottery 
and other objects of art which Professor Garstang lately 
exhibited at Burlington House as the result of his last 
season’s excavations at Meroé. Meroé turns out to be 
not, as was once thought, the ancient Napata familiar 
to lovers of Aida, but another and still greater city of 
the Ethiopians governed in the days of Augustus Cesar 
by a succession of queens all called, as in the Acts, 
Candace. Their civilisation, together with their 
religion, was ultimately derived from Egypt, but it 
nevertheless developed some peculiar features of its 
own, which Professor Garstang’s researches have 
succeeded in making known to us. The pottery, there 
as elsewhere in Africa almost entirely the work of the 
women, is easily distinguished from the Egyptian, and 
shows a much higher finish than all but a very small 
part of that coming from the lower Nile Valley. 





Professor Garstang found what he considers with 
reason to be the “Table of the Sun,’’ mentioned by 
Herodotus, and also elaborate baths and palaces such 
as we should hardly expect among a negroid people. 
Yet the “blameless Ethiopians’’ showed their black 
blood in their needless cruelty, even after one of their 
kings who, having imbibed Voltairian notions at the 
Court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, summoned a kind of 
Ecumenical Council of priests on his accession to the 
throne and put them all to death. The torture of 
prisoners and slaves plays much too large a part in the 
pictures and frescoes on the walls of their temples, 
which thus remind one of the Ju-ju and other fetich 
houses of the present day. Could we read the Meroitic 
script which accompanies many of these pictures we 
might know more about them. 

Another exhibition which succeeded Professor 
Garstang’s at Burlington House, was also extremely 
interesting. This was the display of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, which has been at work for several 
seasons at Abydos under the direction of Professor 
Naville. Last season’s work resulted in the discovery 
of yet another new mode of burial in Egypt, consisting 
in the interment of the corpse under a huge inverted 
jar of red pottery. It seems to have occupied an inter- 
mediate place in point of time between the “contracted’”’ 
or crouched burials of the archaic age, where the corpse 
was huddled together, probably in a squatting position, 
with the knees drawn up so as nearly to touch the face, 
and the more seemly or full-length position which lent 
itself to mummification. Perhaps these pot-burials are 
contemporary with the fourth to the sixth dynasties, 
and correspond to some foreign influence coming from 
warlike or peaceful invasion of which we have lost the 
trace. This seems to be the opinion of Mr. Eric Peet, 
who is chiefly responsible for their discovery, and 
whose very clear lecture on the subject did much for the 
enlightenment of visitors to the exhibition. Another 
prominent feature there was the wonderful collection of 
mummied animals dating from Ptolemaic and Roman 
times, discovered and explained by Mr. Leonard Loat. 
These included hawks, shrew mice, snakes, scarabzi, 
and especially the sacred ibis, of which several 
mummies were shown in linen wrappings ornamented 
with designs artistically beautiful as well as curious. 
The worship of animals was the feature in the Egyptian 
religion which most struck the Greeks and Romans, and 
Mr. Loat’s discovery shows that it has been in no way 
exaggerated by classical writers like Juvenal. The 
eggs of the ibis, of which he has preserved nearly a 
dozen, seem to have been as sacred as the nature bird; 
and it is significant that some of the mummies when 
unwrapped consisted only of the head and a bundle of 
feathers. Some splendid jewellery, including a rope 
of amethyst beads four feet long, formed part of the 
same exhibition. F. kL. 





The last of the cheap summer excursions inaugurated 
this year by the P.L.M., will leave London for 
Auvergne, Dauphiny, Savoy, Provence, and Corsica, 
on August 30. 
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REVIEWS 


Various Rhymes 


A Romance of Filey in the Days of Cromwell. By 
“CaRR PoINT.”? (John Long. ts. 6d. net.) 
Vagaries. By ANNEE LIGHTFOOT. (John Long. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

Songs of a Buried City. By H. LANG Jones. (J. M. 
Dent and Sons. Is. net.) 

Les Chansons d’un Ingénu. By H. COOPER PUGH. 
(Century Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A Soul’s Symphony. By Marcus S. C. RICKARDS. (J. 
Baker, Clifton. 4s. 6d. net.) 

The Scented Chamber, and other Poems. By CHARLES 
CAMMELL. (A. L. Humphreys. 3s. 6d. net.) 


ia is a great pity that many people who have a good 

story to tell are never satisfied to tell it in simple, im- 
pressive prose—they must cast it into a peculiar metrical 
form which they call “ poetry.” “Ruined by Rhyme: or, 
How to Spoil a Romance,’’ would be a suitable amended 
title for this little “Romance of Filey’’; for the legend 
itself, founded, the author observes, on a small basis 
of fact, is really most interesting: it deals with 
smugglers, cavaliers, with kings and battles and love, 
and only requires relating in prose to become effective. 
Take this passage, for example :— 


Tis midnight, and up Tower square 
Ascends a hunchback thin and spare 

Till, having reached a crevice small 

That outward looks from rugged wall, 

He stops, and pulling lantern forth, 

With peering eye looks toward the North. 


How much better to have written: “It was midnight, 
and up the square tower climbed a hunchbacked man 
until he reached a crevice in the rugged wall; pulling a 
lantern from beneath his cloak, he paused, and peered 
Northward.’’ Or paraphrase the following, where a 
wild boar attacks a lady :— 


The hunchback to her timely need 

Then hastes with very lightning’s speed, 
Ne’er halting he for brake and briar, 
His temper like a raging fire; 

And reaching her before the beast 

Hath time to do of hurt the least 

He boldly draws his hunting knife 

And fits him for a mortal strife. 

The boar, provoked by previous chase, 
Now turning, he the dwarf doth face, 
And with a fierce and mighty bound 
Springs madly from the mossy ground; 
But ere it strikes the earth again 

The hunchback brave, with heated brain 
Doth forward rush and fully steep 

His knife in heart’s blood buried deep. 
Through lungs and heart home well it goes, 
And life-blood drawn now freely flows. 


“The dwarf drew his knife, stumbled through the 
brake and briar, and faced the angry beast just in time. 





The boar leaped at him, but, even as it sprang, he 





rushed forward and struck at it, so that the knife tore 
through lungs and heart, and the boar sank to the 
ground in a sudden burst of blood.”’ There are possi- 
bilities in both these incidents; the thrill is ruined by 
rhyme. The whole story is good, but, parcelled out into 
couplets that occasionally do not rhyme at all (“used’’ 
and “shrewd,’’ “come’’ and “one,’’ “damned’’ and 
“band,’’ are bumps in a fairly even course), it loses its 
attraction. The reader is conscious half the time of 
superfluous words or phrases inserted to eke out the 
line; instance these couplets : 


Sharp from above a rope of tow 
Is downward let to earth below. .. . 


And do not rest till you indeed 
Have gained us with the lightning’s speed. . . 


Leads on his mighty army strong 
The many wolds and dales along. . . . 


The Moon propelled with martial might 
Dispels the darkness of the night... . . 


The words “to earth below,’’ “with the lightning’s 
speed,’’ “strong,’’ “propelled with martial might,”’ are 
of course, superfluous, the statements being simply “A 
rope is lowered,’’ “Do not rest until you have reached 
us,”’? “Leads on his mighty army along the wolds and 
dales,’” and “The moon dispels the darkness.”” We 
have analysed this booklet at some length because it ex- 
hibits the failings of many that are published and are 
discarded by reviewers as worthless. They are not 
worthless ; but they are ruined by rhyme. Let us turn 
to “Vagaries’’ :— 


The leaves were falling all around 
As the sweepers swept them from the ground. . . . 


I give to thee this ivy leaf, 
Sweet token of fidelity, 
I give it thee, alas! with grief 
In all its sweet sincerity. .... 


The seas divide but cannot part 
The unison of souls, 

Nor stop the beating of a heart 
Nor all the love it holds. . . . 


And make our life one loving tryst, 
Like clinging ivy in our midst... . 


This is sad; but there is a story of a lady who wore 
a pretty “fevver’’ and had it spoiled by rain— 


For when the days were warm and bright 
Cynthia wore her feather; 

Sometimes black and sometimes white, 
The colour doesn’t count whatever. 


And here is the outrageous beginning of an “Ode to the 
Moon’’ : — 


When first I saw the moon, 
A silver crescent in the sky, 

I fell in love, alas! too soon, 
I lost my heart entirely. 
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I idolised her slender form, 
Her beauty so divine, 

I extolled her praises in a poem, 
Her virtues all in rhyme. 


No—not ali in rhyme, dear poet! A little bit, by good 
luck, here and there! 


With “Songs of a Buried City ’’ we are on firmer 
ground. Mr. H. Lang Jones, archzologist and poet, 
takes for his theme the excavations at Caerwent and 
Wroxeter in search of Roman remains, and his varied 
verse has quite a pretty swing, whether he gives collo- 
quial speech—as in a dialogue between a couple of 
workmen—or makes a little song. After two rousing 
stanzas on the passing of the Legions “Down the 
Roman Road,”’ he finishes thus :— 


Down the Road, the Roman Road, 
There come just two alone, 
Side by side 
In the eventide, 
Sauntering down the Road. 
I cannot hear the words he says: 
But I know that back in the Roman days 
They were just the same 
When sweethearts came 
Down the Roman Road. 


This is pretty without being sickly, and the opening 
sonnet, “The Word and the Thing,”’ is excellent. Con- 
siderable pleasure is in store for those who meet with 
this little book, and the author adds a “ Note on matters 
Romano-British’’ which holds great interest for the 
inquiring reader. 

Some of Mr. H. C. Pugh’s musical verses suffer from 
a careless handling of sound; this is a great pity, be- 
cause several of the pages in his book show thought and 
a certain amount of skill. Why, we wonder, did he let 
this slip past his attention ?— 


And from the straining sea, I saw 
A ray of light creep slowly forth, 
That through the earth its way did bore 
That left a trail of oily froth. 


The earth gave one convulsive move 
Then fell to sleep clasped in the sea, 

The sea that sought her pain to soothe 
When life she bore in misery. 


The first part of this piece is good, even powerful; 
it is really too irritating of the author to let us down so 
terribly. To rhyme “ flame’’ and “ wane,”’ “ between ”’ 
and “sunbeam,”’ is simply carelessness in a man who can 
think clearly; so also is the passing of such a line as 
“The sun just sleeping struck his eye.’’ Let Mr. Pugh, 
who, by the title of his book, seems to know French, 
learn a little more about English, and all will be well. 

Mr. Rickards versifies his varying moods with a 
pleasant ease, and that he has a notion of his own im- 
portance a stanza from his “ Prelude’”’ will show :— 


The harmony of my poetic heart 
Is wafted from green sunny fields of thought, 





Lone bowers where fancies mingling, upward dart, 
Deep forest glooms of feeling all unsought. 

Too thick to thread, too dark for viewing aught. 
Thence rise the warblings, the rare nature-song, 
The spirit-music : while the battle fought, 

Within my soul, or mid the city throng, 

Begets the lays that to humanity belong. 


No method in my musing do you think? 
Nay, you are wrong—a hidden tuneful chain 
Is here whereof each lyric is a link! 

The lack of unity is in your brain, 

Not in the singer’s mind—as well complain 
That bee and blackbird, owl and willow-wren 
Are diverse. ......-. 


Yet we are not very much impressed by “the harmony 
of his poetic heart.” It is not at all arresting; the 
ordinary chords and modulations are here in plenty. 
There is nothing to make the eyes of the critic glisten 
with joy or flash with anger. Mr. Rickards should 
write less and wrestle more. 


Ivory skin, soft caresses, perfumed curls, flaming 
kisses, burning sighs, ruby smiles, and roseate rap- 
tures—all these appear within the first few pages of 
Mr. Cammell’s pretty book; there is also a little lyrical 
excitement of a similar description towards the close. 
Between these exercises in the realm of Aphrodite comes 
a poem entitled “The Battle of Khaluli,’’ supposed 
to be spoken by “ Sennacherib, King of Kings.” It is 
descriptive, and has some vivid passages which read 
well. 





The Historic Christ 


The Apocalypse of Jesus: Being a Step in the Search 
for the Historical Christ. By F. W. WORSLEY, 
M.A. (J. and J. Bennett. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. WoORSLEY’S book is somewhat enigmatic. He 
begins with a long—and fully justified—protest 
against the so-called Liberal Protestantism of Germany, 
but afterwards he adopts many of the conclusions of 
that school, and, indeed, addstothem. His acceptance 
of the highly problematical document called “Q”’ as 
the base on which the first three Gospels were founded 
is a proof of this, and on the supposed existence of 
such a document many of his arguments are founded. 

Furthermore, it is exceedingly difficult to understand 
his view of our Lord’s own personality. He continually 
refers to Him as “the Saviour,’’ which surely implies 
His Godhead, and yet he tells us (p. 33) that He had 
to study Apocalyptic literature during the first thirty 
years of His life in order to make His teaching accept- 
able to fis future hearers. Is this consistent with the 
view of Christ as knowing the hearts and thoughts of 
all men? But this is the main theme of the book— 
namely, that our Lord found it necessary to adapt His 
teaching to the rudimentary ideas of those tc whom He 
spoke. 


On one or two points we are thoroughly in agreement 
with the writer. The distinction between the Apocalypse 
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and Eschatology has far too often been neglected. 
Again, there can be little doubt that, as he argues, the 
Messiah of the Old Testament is to be regarded as a 
bringer of vengeance rather than as a beneficent and 
merciful saviour. But Mr. Worsley seems to neglect 
the fact that in the literature which bridges the gulf 
between the Old and New Testaments—commonly 
called the Apocrypha-—the Messianic idea seems to be 
wholly non-existent. Neither in the earlier “ Sirach ”’ 
nor in the later “ Wisdom ”’ is such an idea to be dis- 
covered. Mr. Worsley’s references to “the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs’’ as to parallels with the 
writings of the Synoptists are certainly most striking 
and almost convincing. But when he cites such books 
as the Apocalypse of Baruch as having inspired part 
of our Lord’s actual teaching we must differ from him. 
That book is commonly held to have been written late, 
and after the fall of Jerusalem. So, too, many of the 
other books which he thinks were studied by Jesus are 
equally doubtful as to date. 


This, however, makes little difference to the writer’s 
argument as to textual matter. For, in spite of his 
protests against Schweitzer’s “Quest of the Historical 
Jesus ’’ and the like, he takes the extremest view of the 
doctrine of “ accretions,’ and, in particular, his treat- 
ment of the Parables shows this. Of course, if we 
allow that those parables were added to and adapted 
to popular superstitions at a much later date, his 
theories present little difficulty; but surely the view— 
indicated by Bruce—that Jesus adapted Rabbinic 
parables and based His own teaching upon them is 
more practical and reasonable. Mr. Worsley’s analysis 
of the Parables is most painstaking and instructive, 
but it is all based on the theory that we have in them 
not the original words of Christ, but an adaptation by 
later “editors’’; and all depends on the supposition 
that the document “Q,’’ which may be a mere figment 
of the imagination, ever existed. The writer’s treat- 
ment of the miracles is certainly also in the style of the 
last word of “Liberal Protestantism.’”’ Jairus’s 
daughter was simply awakened from a trance or deep 
sleep. The raising of Lazarus is a fancy of the writer 
of the “Johannine Gospel.’? Other miracles are dealt 
with in a similar manner. On these points the writer 
shows intimate acquaintance with the arguments of 
recent German and Dutch critics of the Gospels. His 
review of Mr. Thompson’s book on “ Miracles in the 
New Testament ”’ is, on the other hand, excellent. 


Mr. Worsley’s style leaves something to be desired. 
In one sentence we have “ Mt.,’’ “ Mk.,’’ etc., which is 
suited to the brevity of an encyclopedia, but rather 
out of place in an elaborate treatise like this; and in 
the next “S. Luke”’ in full. At times, moreover, his 


way of writing is colloquial, and that of the person | 


who sends letters to provincial newspapers. Neverthe- 
less—-supposing that too much importance is not 
attached to the prominence of Apocalyptic ideas in 
early Christianity, as many acute critics now think it is 
—his book is a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of the New Testament and its sources. 













Anthologies 


The Oxford Book of Victorian Verse. Compiled by 
Str ARTHUR QUILLER COUCH. (The Clarendon 
Press. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Georgian Poetry. (The Poetry Bookshop. 
net.) 


3s. 6d. 


THE essence of an anthology is the dominant to which 
it is attuned. Strictly considered anthologies become 
either propagandist or merely collective. In these two 
books before us the two types are well exemplified. The 
first includes a mass of indiscriminate verse written 
during the Victorian Age—indeed, the indiscrimination 
is such that a good deal is included the claim of which 
to be “ Victorian” is very remote. The other is a selection 
of the poetry of those who frequent the Poetry Book- 
shop, to whom that excellent bookshop is the centre of 
their little coterie. In neither case is there that sense 
of ease that an anthology seems to suggest. We cannot, 
that is to say, lay either at our pillow-head and tutor 
ourselves for wonderful night voyages under their leader- 
ship. 

In the case of the first, that fact is simply disappoint- 
ing. One of the best of such treasure-books is the 
Oxford Book of English Verse, chosen and edited by 
Sir Arthur Quiller Couch. But as one wanders through 
his present selection it is very puzzling to know on what 
he has based his inclusions. There are some poems 
that we would like to hear him undertake the task of 
defending from his professorial chair at Cambridge. 
And yet, on the other hand, despite the fact that he 
seems to have included everything that came to hand, 
there are some omissions that baffle us. For example, 
to take Thomas Lovell Beddoes: for ourselves we 
would include two certainties. One is, of course, 
“Dream-Pedlary.”” The other Sir Arthur omits, in 
spite of the fact that he includes four others that do 
not stand out from the uninspired level to which 
Beddoes too often kept. It is the song from the first 
act and third scene of “ Torrismond ”’ :— 


How many times do I love thee, dear? 
Tell me how many thoughts there be 
In the atmosphere 
Of a new-fall’n year, 
Whose white and sable hours appear 
The latest flake of Eternity : 
So many times do I love thee, dear. 


How many times do I love again? 
Tell me how many beads there are 
In a silver chain 
Of evening rain, 
Unravelled from the tumbling main, 
And threading the eye of a yellow star : 
So many times do I love again. 


That, surely, should have been an unquestionable 
choice. There are other omissions that stir wonder, 
but cannot be called flagrant mistakes: such as one of 
the most striking of T. E. Brown’s poems, “ The 
Schooner.’? When one contrasts with such omissions 
many of the quite flat poems he has included, that have 
no claim whatsoever to memory, it becomes clear that 
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the book as a whole has a very small claim to worthi- 
ness. Naturally with the better-known names Sir 
Arthur Quiller Couch cleaves to the highway of 
selection among their poems; and so far the compila- 
tion will always be a source of delight. But the reader 
will have to be his own anthologist at the expense of 
the selector’s indiscrimination. 

One of the most curious things in Sir Arthur Quiller 
Couch’s book is his selection among some of the 
younger writers, who are not Victorian in any sense of 
the word. For that matter, they will be wise to re- 
pudiate the application to them of the word Georgian, 
that already has many stuffy associations. These two 
books claim the same circle of poets as both Victorian 
and Georgian, which sounds like a violation of Euclid. 
The latter of the two justifies its claim better, assuming 
its title to be worth the winning. The best of all its 
inclusions without a doubt are the poems by Mr. De La 
Mare. The work, somewhat unnecessarily, limits itself 
to poems published during the years IQII-1912, and 
so, among Mr. De La Mare’s poems, the selection is 
confined to “ The Listeners’’; and here we get “ The 
Listeners ’” itself, “ Arabia,’’ and two others that stand 
out less inevitably. Yet Mr. De La Mare and Mr. 
Chesterton, one of whose ballads is included, do not 
quite belong to that company, and can only be called 
Georgian by permission. The others as we have said, 
are those among the younger poets who centre round 
the Poetry Bookshop. The volume purports to give 
a taste of their work. Coteries are inevitable in all 
literary movements; and it is a very desirable thing 
that they should find expression. Yet this is surely 
one of the first occasions when such a coterie has sought 
a collective expression. One notices the inclusion of 
Mr. Abercrombie’s “ The Sale of Saint Thomas,’’ Mr. 
Masefield’s “Biography,’’ several poems by Mr. 
Gibson, and a poem by Mr. D. H. Lawrence, in all 
of which a strong realism prevails, in the narrower 
meaning of that word, and where that realism (save 
in the case of Mr. Gibson, who rigorously excludes 
metaphor) is encrusted as from without with a relief of 
metaphor. Indeed, the volume makes interesting 
study, if only because it portrays certain modern 
tendencies in verse. It is not representative, even for 
the short period it treats of; nor is it discriminating. 
But its indiscrimination does not spring from the same 
cause as the other volume. It is not, be it understood, 
merely collective; it is frankly and _ openly 
propagandist. 





A Rehabilitation and a 
Reconstruction 


La Chaste Sappho de Lesbos et Stésichore. 
Les Prétendues Amies de Sappho. By J. M. F. Bas- 
CcOUL, D.M.M. (H. Welter, Paris. 4 fr.) 


WE noticed some months ago the brilliant thesis of Dr. 
Bascoul in which he sought to prove—proved, perhaps, 
but that is for the rare and scattered masters of AZolic 
Greek to decide—that Sappho was a victim of the cen- 








turies and that her equivocal reputation is due entirely 
to the inadequacy of early paleographical methods. 
The hypothesis in itself is not very startling. Dr. 
Bascoul has given us modern instances of texts losing 
their authors and becoming the sport of circumstances. 
In ancient times, a fortiori, a similar phenomenon was 
almost the rule. Copyists and commentators were better 
at elaborating a legend than at establishing the truth. 
Malice has had her share in the transaction. Few classic 
maxims have received a scanter meed of observance 
than that which prescribes a charitable consideration of 
the dead. But Dr. Bascoul is not content with asserting, 
and giving a few plausible reasons for his assertion, 
that Sappho is a maligned woman. Having postulated 
that the famous ode, as we have it, is nothing but a 
mixture of badly copied texts and of a parody made at 
Athens two centuries later, he has actually reconstructed 
the ode as he thinks it must originally have stood. Could 
any more tremendous feat be conceived? In the circum- 
stances, the opening words of the present brochure—an 
answer to those who accuse the author “de blinder de 
grec et de latin ses phrases, au lieu d’écrire comme tout 
le monde et pour tout le monde’’—seem almost otiose. 
One cannot discuss a text of A®olic Greek “pour” or 
even “comme tout le monde.”’ 


The present volume is supplementary to the original 
one. Dr. Bascoul well points out that we can only reach 
truth “par étapes successives,’’ and a theory is only 
made to be modified. He has modified much and 
added much. He has found a fragment of text that 
completes the ode. He has reformed the fifth stanza on 
the hypothesis that it must refer to the main subject of 
the ode, this part being conveniently considered the 
‘Opdadrtss of the poem. The main subject of the ode, 
according to Dr. Bascoul, is the rivalry of Sappho with 
Tisias of Himera, known as Stesichorus—one of many 
“Stesichori.’’ Sappho had fled to Sicily in consequence 
of a popular émeute, and she was brought into contact 
and comparison with this celebrated and vain poet, 
whom she looked upon as a combination of band-master 
and librettist. | The ode is a kind of miniature Ars 
Poetica, addressed to a pupil, who was in danger of 
being led astray by the new school of poetry, compared 
by Dr. Bascoul to a Greek Romantic Movement. The 
word xdAdos, which occurs twice, is translated on each 
occasion by “de bon goat.’” The orchestral accompani- 
ment which Stesichorus required for his odes stun the 
senses of the poetess and induce her references to swoon- 
ing and other signs of physical distress. 


There is an incidental chapter on the Digamma, in 
which Dr. Bascoul refuses to believe, considering that 
it was confined strictly to the barbarous dialect of 
Beeotia. It became fashionable during the decadence, 
and was resuscitated during the eighteenth century, 
A.D., mainly through the efforts of English scholars, 
whence Boissonade’s allusion to “Digamma /®olicum, 
seu potius Anglicum.”’ 


A grain—just a grain—of salt should accompany the 
consumption of these and the other revolutionary 
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theories of Dr. Bascoul—we have not touched, for ex- 
ample, on the “prétendues amies.” The only question, 
and we are not competent to solve it, is: How large 
should the grain be? 








Shorter -Reviews 


Joyous Gard. By A. C. BENSON. 


3s. Od. net.) 


(John Murray. 


HERE was a time when the publication of a Benson 
book came as an event; the easy, polished style of 
the work, its purely literary value, and its harmonious 
expression of ideas, ever old and at the same time ever 
new, was a pleasing thing, for it came as the work of a 
scholar and thinker, one who dwelt a little apart from 
life, and accorded it the view of the outsider who sees 
most of the game. It is not, however, four months 
since the last A. C. Benson book appeared, and here 
again we have a series of little studies, partly bio- 
graphical, a little autobiographical, always quietly 
reflective, and not a little didactic at times. Mr. Benson 
thinks in ink, and it appears to be possible that the 
flow is too free. Always he thinks beautifully ; a book 
of his is good to take up the river, or out into a wood. 
The amount read depends entirely on atmospheric con- 
ditions, for, having read a new book less than four 
months ago, it is more than probable that if the atmo- 
spheric conditions were favourable we should go to sleep 
over this “Joyous Gard,’’ although the author states 
that it speaks of “a stronghold that we can win with our 
own hands, where we can abide in great content, so long 
as we are careful not to linger there in sloth and idle- 
ness, but are ready to ride abroad at the call for help.”’ 
We find little incentive to “ride abroad,’’ but rather to 
drowse placidly over the truly delightful meditations 
of Mr. Benson, not greatly stirred thereby, but exceed- 
ingly reposeful, and not a little complacent in that we 
can discover in ourselves numbers of the virtues to which 
Mr. Benson makes such pleasing reference. We find it 
good to pat ourselves on the back once in a while, and 
can thank Mr. Benson for this latest contribution to 
English literature, since a pat on the back with a Ben- 
son book is quite an effective form of self-congratula- 
tion. 





Outback in Australia. BY WALTER K. HARRIS. Illus- 
trated. (The Garden City Press. 5s. net.) 


THE author, together with the “Long ’Un,”’ claims to 
have accomplished the longest overland journey ever 
attempted with a single horse in Australia; and in this 
rather bulky volume he relates his experiences and 
records his impressions in chatty, unpretentious style. 
The first point on which he is emphatic is the un- 
bounded hospitality of the people “outback,’’ and it 
is one to which he reverts from time to time, until we 
become convinced that he had a very good time indeed. 








His method of recording the incidents of his trip is 
thoroughly entertaining, for he writes as he lived— 
“simply and unostentatiously,’’ as Mark Twain had it. 
At the same time, he manages to convey a number of 
quite useful scraps of information among the lighter 
matter. We find full details concerning the life and 
ways of the camel and his driver in their transplanted 
state; we realise what the goat—neglected to a great 
extent in other countries and colonies of modern trend 
-—means and can be made to mean to a country; we get 
an idea of the rabbit and his ways, his uses and dis- 
advantages “outback’’; and we are introduced thor- 
oughly to the prominent fauna of the country, as well 
as to the “outback’’ parson, the “sundowner,’’ and 
various other types—diverse enough in all conscience— 
of Australian humanity, including the much despised 
and rapidly diminishing aboriginal population, for 
which a plea is entered here. 

Mr. Harris undoubtedly passed through some of the 
most interesting stretches of Australia, and in the 
manner of his record he has made good use of the 
material thus obtained. We feel, after perusing the 
book, that we have a nodding acquaintance with the 
kindly, hospitable people of whom it treats, and some 
idea of the life they lead. We feel, also, half-tempted 
to leave the dingy certainties of full civilisation and 
try the “outback”’ life, for Mr. Harris describes tempt- 
ingly—he is a thorough optimist. If any fault can be 
found with him it is that at times he mentions a place 
and its owner by name—like Seppletsfield and Mr. 
Beuno Seppels—and eulogises them almost as freely as 
a paid advertiser. But we would fain overlook such 
errors on the right side, believe that Mr. Harris and 
his younger brother, “Long ’Un,”’ thoroughly enjoyed 
their trip, and would ourselves enjoy this cheery record 
without carping over its rather trivial blemishes. 





Fiction 


The Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer. By HALDANE 
MACFALL. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 6s.) 


HOSE who did not read this story of the tropics 
when it appeared fifteen years ago should hasten to 

do so now that it is republished—that iis, if they feel able 
to take an interest in the doings of characters who nearly 
all are “coloured.’? The hero of the book, Jehu Dyle, 
is a fascinating rogue, and there is a great deal more 
about him than about the heroine, Jezebel Pettyfer; 
indeed, at times we are apt to forget her existence. 
Dyle takes charge of author and reader, and his tre- 
mendous “ cheek,’’ his repartee, his lively sense of his 
own importance, pervade the whole. The scene of the 
events—Barbados and Jamaica—gives Mr. Macfall a 
good opportunity for his powers of description, and 
some of these descriptive passages, vivid and full of 
colour, will be the most pleasing parts of the book to 
many readers; the chapters dealing with “ The Nuptials 
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of Elias Chudgrew ”’ are excellent, and form a little 
interlude of comedy which few will be able to resist. 
Jezebel Pettyfer, the dark and easy-going beauty, 
somehow fails to impress us, though she is real enough, 
and it is quite evident that somewhere her prototype 
must have existed. The crowd of secondary characters, 
excitable and loquacious, forms a fine background of 
laughter and by-play for the principal events, and the 
story is decidedly something unique in the sphere of 
the novel. 





The Mystery of Jeanne Marie. 
(Lynwood and Co. 6s.). 


IT is not that there is anything particularly fresh in 
the story of an abandoned child of doubtful parent- 
age, but Mr. Hilaré Barlow has managed to relate it 
in a manner likely to attract the reader from the start. 
The scene is laid in France; the descriptions of the 
villagers, the Curé, the family of aristocrats are re- 
markably good. The character of Pierre, the black- 
smith who rescues little Jeanne from the cruel and un- 
scrupulous woman in whose charge she was placed after 
her mother’s death is faithfully drawn, and the reader 
follows hopefully as the brave man makes his way in 
a snowstorm through a forest where wolves abound in 
order to rescue the child from the inhuman treatment 
she is receiving. As the scene changes from homely 
surroundings to palatial grandeur, the same care i: 
bestowed by the author upon the figures who now 
appear before us, and when the vision is extended to 
embrace both the dweller in the cottage and his richer 
neighbour in the same house and under the same con- 
ditions, there is no suggestion of unreality about the 
circumstance as there might be in the hands of a less 
skilful writer. Another good point about the story is 
the very applicable verses with which each chapter is 
introduced. | Unfortunately, authors who feel that 
they must employ the muse to begin their chapters or 
write their introduction for them, generally quote a 
verse pleasing to them and then write their book 
straightway forgetting what manner of verse they had 
chosen; or at least it would appear so from the strange 
irrelevancies we come across between verse and prose 
in the novels of the day. 


By HILARE BARLOW. 





Before the Dawn. 
and Hall. 6s.) 


THE young author—and the mature one too, for that 
matter—would do well to pay good heed to punctuation 
in the telling of a story, and in this book the point is 
well emphasised. Paragraph after paragraph of other- 
wise good English is spoilt by the introduction of 
commas where full stops were needed, the intrusions of 
semicolons into places where commas would have 
sufficed, and similar jerks on the breath of the reader. 
We may overlook an occasional split infinitive or faulty 
phrase for the sake of good subject-matter, but here is 
English as she should not be handled, and we resent it. 
The period is 1849, the place Italy; the hero is one 


By KATHERINE JAMES. (Chapman 











Leone, who in the end gives his life for the cousin whom 
he loved. In its personal scenes the story has a:rather 
melodramatic effect : even for Southern Europe the char- 
acters are a little too stagey to be real, and the mistakes 
arising out of the marvellous resemblance between 
Philip Sinclair and his brother—mistakes which we 
know full well will be remedied in the last chapter—do 
not ring true. 

On its historical side the novel provides good read- 
ing : not so heavy as to weary the reader, yet sufficiently 
detailed to attest its author’s grip of a period difficult 
to follow in its intricate happenings. We would recom- 
mend Miss James to get a little manual on punctuation, 
and also to beware of too much limelight in her next 
work—life-light gives better results. At the same time, 
while admitting its imperfections, we welcome the 
present volume as pleasant holiday reading. 





The Strength of the Hills. By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 
(Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.) 


THERE is much to be said for “ The Strength of the 
Hills,’’ both in their actual existence and in this work 
of Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe’s. For here the strength 
itself is represented by rural and undefiled nature, 
defended, as it were, by the agriculturalist against the 
encroaching terror of the millowner and such other 
beings to whom nature is nought and industrial profit 
all things. Mr. Sutcliffe has given us the romance of 
the squire, his retainers, and his opponents, with ad- 
mirable insight and sympathy. There are portions of 
the book which lead us to believe that he has been 
influenced, however unconsciously, just a little by the 
works of Arnold Bennett. If this be so, none can 
regret it, for the romance of “The Strength of the Hills” 
is absorbing, and the incidents accruing from the juxta- 
position of the mills and their men to the fields and 
their men, to say nothing of the necessary women, gives 
ample scope for the author’s talent. 





The White Hope. By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE. (Chap-. 
man and Hall. 6s.) 


IT is not probable that Mr. Trowbridge will give plea- 
sure to very many readers by his new novel, for the 
theme he has chosen—the panegyrising of pugilism—is 
likely to be popular in a very limited circle, and cer- 
tainly not one on which novelists can rely for their 
public. Without sympathising with one’s author’s point 
of view one can, however, sometimes still enjoy his 
work. But that can only be when the workman- 
ship is above reproach in the case of a novelist, when 
the manner in which the story is told is such as to make 
it at least plausible. In this respect, however, Mr. 
Trowbridge has not succeeded. His narrative is uncon- 
vincing, and not once does it.appear to the reader as.a 
possible record of realities. If one were not reminded 
that this is by no means the author’s maiden effort one 
would describe it as amateurish, and perhaps encourage 
the writer with the hope of better success next time. Mr. 
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Trowbridge’s story may be described as an old theme 
set to a new tune. It is that of an aristocrat loving 
beneath her. Its originality lies in the selection of the 
prize-ring as the source from which the young lady drew 
the object of her affections. It is true that the hero 
of the story is described as possessing the body of a 
Discobolus with the head of an Antinous. Whether 
there is or ever has been a pugilist who can properly be 
described in these terms is not within the knowledge of 
the present writer; but even if that be so, the nausea 
would be all the greater when, attached to such a head 
and torso, were found the hands of a pugilist and the 
companionship of the stock pugilist of other novelists. 
After all, a man is very properly judged by the com- 
panionship he keeps, and the incongruity of a lover of 
Tennyson consorting with “a rough-looking fellow 

. engrossed in some vulgar journal . . . profusely 
illustrated’”’ is apparent. If we wanted to pursue yet 
another line of criticism we might inquire how it was 
that this “vulgar journal profusely illustrated” 
came newly into the hands of this passenger in the Red 
Sea travelling home from Australia. 





His Brother’s Shoes. By FRANK MACDONALD. (F. 
V. White and Co. 6s.) 


MR. MACDONALD’s latest story should prove a popular 
one for there is in it a little about many matters that 
interest different readers. Colonial life, kidnapping, 
a disaster at sea, a missing heir, a ghost, a murder, a 
runaway bull, and the ordinary drawing-room scenes 
are some of the things which go to form “ His Brother’s 
Shoes.” From so wide a range of material it might be 
imagined that some of the events are slightly im- 
probable and the actions of the people not always con- 
sistent with their characters, as they are portrayed; 
but, nevertheless, it is safe to predict that many 
readers will thoroughly enjoy the book. 





Hunt the Slipper: A Novel. 
HUEFFER (Jane Wardle). 
Co. 6s.) 


“ JANE WARDLE’S”’ latest book, “Hunt the Slipper,’’ 
is a novel, as its sub-title announces, but its function 
of pleasing and satisfying novel-readers is altogether 
subsidiary to that of satirising contemporary New York 
life. The latter appears to be the prime object of the 
book, and it is in order that the full effect may be given 
to it that the guise of a novel is chosen. It may therer 
fore be read as a book with a purpose, and in common 
with most others of a similar description, it is a failure. 


By OLIVER MADOXx 
(Stanley Paul and 


The first chapter is passable and raises some expecta-~* 


tion regarding its successors, but as soon as the reader 
has opened Chapter II, all sense of reality or anything. 
approaching reality passes away. There is in effect no 
plot, nor even any pretence at any. The characters 
bear no remote resemblance to human beings; they 
are mere pantomime automata. Throughout, the 















reader is oppressed by an atmosphere of unreality from 
which he is unable to escape. The book is even a 
failure as a satire or an extravaganza, by which term it 
ought perhaps more properly to be described. Even 
if the incidents are in reality possible, the setting in 
which they find themselves is such as to make the in- 
telligent reader doubt whether such can be anywhere 
in the heavens or the earth or in the waters under the 
earth. 





Metaphor and Translation 


HE phrase “mixed metaphors’’ is not a happy one, 

for when we use it we really mean “metaphors 

which will not mix,’’ that is, nearly the opposite of what 

we say. The orator who said: “I will now make an 

end, for 1 see around me many more eloquent tongues 

than mine burning to rise to their feet’’; or that other 

who said: “These men are not to be trusted; they kiss 

you with one hand and kick you with the other,’’ were 

guilty not so much of mixing as of failing to mix their 
metaphors. 

The phrase, however, has a more serious fault. The 
word metaphor has greatly narrowed its meaning since 
it was first introduced by the Greek writers on rhetoric. 
Metaphor no longer indicates the generic fact, and 
any transference of names from one meaning to 
another. For example, when we use the word /ea, 
formerly the name of a beverage alone, to indicate the 
meal of which it forms a part, we are using a metaphor 
in the older and wider, as opposed to the later and 
narrower, meaning of the term. By metaphor we now 
mean “transference by analogy’”’ only. This has left 
us without any convenient word to express the more 
generic fact. We cannot adopt the Latin equivalent of 
the Greek term, for ‘¢vanslatio, Cicero’s rendering of 
the Greek metaphora, has already been taken for 
another and almost contrary purpose; for whereas 
metaphora means the transference of the same name to 
a new idea, ¢ranslation means the transference of the 
same idea to a new name. _ Since, then, the word 
metaphor no longer indicates the generic fact, and as 
it is about the generic fact that we wish to speak, we 
will venture, with apologies, to employ the phrase 
“transvection of names’’ to signify a phenomenon 
which has so many important esthetic and philological 
bearings that it certainly deserves a name to itself. 


When we talk of the transvection of names we are 
employing an image from spatial motion, but there is 
an important difference to be noticed in the things com- 
pared. When I transfer an object in space, the object 
quits its first position in process of assuming the 
second ; but when I transfer a name from one thing to 
another, the name does not cease thereby to belong to 
the thing from which it was transferred. It is, indeed, 
possible to transfer signs from one meaning to another 
just as objects are transferred in space; thus I can use 
« to signify 6 in one calculation and 7 in another, 
and at the moment when it begins to signify 7 it ceases 
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to signify 6. But this is not the way in which words 
are transferred in living speech. A word acquires a 
second meaning, not by losing its first, but by keeping 
it; it does not lose its first meaning except in process 
of acquiring a third. 

The motion of words in the development of speech 
may be fitly compared to that of a man climbing along 
a horizontal ladder. At any moment of his career he 
is suspended by one hand to the bar before, and with 
the other he is either releasing his hold of the bar 
behind him or reaching out to the bar in front. Let 
us take an example. The word to “spoil’’ means first 
“to skin an animal,’’ secondly “to strip a dead body,”’ 
thirdly “to deprive’’ in general, fourthly “to mar 
utterly,’’ fifthly “to pamper,’’ and, in slang phrase, 
by a more violent transvection, “to desire strongly,”’ 
as in “he is spoiling for a fight.’’ In order to under- 
stand this last metaphor, we call up the picture of hay 
spoiling for want of cutting, or a sauce spoiling for 
want of stirring. Now, it will be seen that, though 
the word does not signify all these meanings at once, 
yet if we take it at any moment of its varied career, 
it signifies, not one, but at least two or three meanings. 
In short, we may say of any word of living speech 
that it is a sign not of one but of a series of related 
ideas. 

The whole difficulty and the whole art of using 
language depends on this fact, for the purpose of 
language in Art is not simply to convey ideas, but to 
excite a feeling of attraction or repulsion towards them. 
Now, as every idea has many affinities, both good and 
bad, every idea may be named in many ways, and our 
emotion towards it will be determined, as far as 
language can determine it, by the character of the 
relation which we choose in naming it. For example, 
I might say of a man that he was a “veteran radical,”’ 
or that he was an “inveterate radical.’’ In both cases 
I should convey the same idea, namely, that he was a 
radical of long standing, but I should be expressing 
a very different emotion towards the fact. This is 
because the words “veteran’’ and “inveterate,’’ though 
they spring from the same source, have in their subse- 
quent history travelled by very different routes. 
Veteranus in Latin signified “a soldier of long stand- 
ing,’ inveteratum meant “a disease of long standing,”’ 
and each word brings with it a savour of its past 
history and excites prejudice or predilection towards 
any object to which it may be applied. 

Moreover, since words are signs not of one but of 
many things, it will be possible to combine words in 
speech in such a way that the ideas primarily conveyed 
are perfectly congruous, but those incidentally con- 
veyed are incongruous and incompatible. The most 
obvious example of this is what is called “mixed 
metaphors.’’ In the cases commonly classed under 
this name the prior signification of the names employed 
is so clearly present in consciousness that it is easy to 
discover and isolate the discordant elements in them; 
tut in most cases we are only made aware of the latent 
discord by a vague feeling of dissatisfaction with a 
particular phrase or turn of speech, and our only 





guides in avoiding these subconscious dissonances are 
those irrational attractions and repulsions which com- 
bine to form what is called the literary instinct. 

A very similar phenomenon is found in music. Just 
as a living word calls up not one but a series of related 
ideas, so a living note calls up not one but a series of 
related sounds. The presence of these secondary 
sounds cannot be discovered by introspection, we are 
only made aware of them by a vague sense of 
dissonance when they form discordant combinations, 
marring the effect of chords which are in other respects 
harmonious. In like manner there are overtones of 
speech whose presence is unsuspected and undiscover- 
able by deliberate analysis, which nevertheless make 
themselves felt as soon as we attempt to combine words 
in such a way as to give pleasure to ourselves and 
others. Hence the joy of le mot juste, which strikes 
some harmonious chord in the depths of consciousness, 
and hence that mild annoyance provoked by the work 
of reckless and slipshod writers who are content to 
thump out their meaning, whilst neglecting the finesse 
of harmony and orchestration. 

The matter will be made clearer by examining the 
language of Science, in which the overtones of 
speech are not only negligible, but proper to be 
neglected. For in Science a word means one thing and 
one thing only. When a writer on medicine states 
that “the heart is situated immediately above the 
stomach,’’ he does not mean by the word heart “ the 
tender emotions,’’ as when we speak of “a man of 
heart,’’ nor does he mean “that part of anything which 
is farthest from the circumference’ as when we speak 
of “the heart of London.’’ He simply means a certain 
organ on the left side of the thorax. But when 
Swinburne writes— 


“I hid my heart in a nest of roses,”’ 


he means all that the word hear? is capable of meaning. 
In short, the language of Science is exclusive, whilst 
the language of Art is inclusive. The words preferred 
of Science are those which connote least, whilst those 
preferred of Art are those which connote most. This 
is one of the reasons why Science has always shown 
such a marked predilection for the use of Latin and 
Greek words in its nomenclature; for the words of a 
dead language can be used in a way that the words of 
no living language can be, simply as signs of one 
thing without prior or posterior signification, and, 
therefore, without capacity to excite attraction or 
repulsion—emotions foreign to the spirit of scientific 
research. These same words so useful to Science are 
utterly repugnant to Art. What poet, for example, 
could incorporate such words as_hyperaesthesia, 
polygamy, or chloride of sodium into the texture of 
his verse? Even Browning’s omnivorous Muse could 
hardly digest them. Yet there is nothing unpoetical 
in the ideas they convey, for we have only to call the 
last named element “salt,’? and it becomes full of 
poetic possibilities. 

From these considerations we can see in what consists 
the difficulty of translating a work of literary art. 
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Benedetto Croce, in his remarkable treatise on Atsthetic, 
boldly asserts that translation is impossible, for, as 
he holds, the act of intuition and the act of expression 
are but two aspects of a single fact. Hence the 
intuition cannot possibly be separated from the form 
of words in which it is expressed. This view seems to 
be corroborated by the fact so often observed, that the 
most beautiful and telling phrases of one language 
seem to be despoiled of all their virtue and charm 
when rendered into another tongue. Nevertheless this 
view is unacceptable because it assigns to the mere 
sound, or physical vibration, a virtue which it cannot 
possibly possess. We may admit that the charm of a 
phrase or a line of verse is inseparable from the indi- 
vidual words in which it is embodied, but we must 
consider the individuality of the words to consist, not 
in the particular form of their sound, but in the 
particular series of ideas along which they are moving. 
Translation of a work of Art, then, is possible only 
when there are to be found in both languages words at 
the same point of transition along the same series of 
ideas. Hence we may say that translation is some- 
times possible between languages closely allied to each 
other, but rarely, if ever, possible between languages 
which have developed on wholly independent lines. 
If the foregoing conclusions are sound we may also 
infer that an artificial language, such as Esperanto, 
can never acquire any literary value, although it may 
possibly provide a useful vehicle of scientific or philo- 
sophic thought; for we have shown that the literary 
instinct consists in a fine sensitiveness to the ulterior 
signification of words, and that literary art consists 
in choosing words with due regard to every overtone 
of meaning, or, as we may express it, in “well mixed 
metaphor.’’ But the words of an artificial language 
can have no more ulterior signification than the signs 
of algebra; for a language which has no past can have 
no future; it is doomed to exist, like inanimate matter, 
in an eternal present. JOHN RIVERs. 








bouden’s Unconsidered Trifles 


By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR 


I“ these days when so much attention is bestowed on 
the prominent landmarks of London, the lesser 
features of interest in the city are likely to be over- 
looked, and in the course of time stand a good chance 
of being altogether forgotten. In all quarters are 
objects, however, which deserve examination, and repay 
it by opening up a train of associations with the past 
and by giving, often enough, a touch of romance ta 
surroundings not in themselves specially notable. No 
one of an inquiring turn of mind can have failed while 
wandering about London’s streets, to notice some 
object to which, although he may be ignorant of it, he 
feels sure some history or anecdote is attached. Often 
enough, too, such a one may have passed by something 
which if its associations could be made known, would 





have revealed to him the fact that it was not merely 
the ordinary object it at first sight appeared. 


The Eagle Insurance office in Pall Mall is not in 
itself a building likely to attract the searcher after 
matters of antiquarian interest. It is a comparatively 
modern erection, substantial and suitable for its 
purpose, but nothing more, and yet it represents a 
notable piece of the social history of the seventeenth 
century. For it stands on the site of the residence 
which Nell Gwynn occupied from 1671 till her death. 
At this time its garden reached to the Park, and Ward’s 
well-known picture of Mistress Eleanor talking to 
Charles II over its wall is thus so far historically correct, 
based as the incident is, too, on a famous passage in 
Evelyn’s diary. But the property has another interest. 
It is the only freehold on this side of Pall Mall. And 
why? Because, on Charles handing to his mistress a 
Crown lease of it, the lady threw the document in his 
face, with the intimation that nothing less than a free- 
hold would content her—and a freehold it had to be. 


Again, the stranger passing up the west side of 
Berkeley Square and perceiving a circular brass plate 
on the door of No. 45, might at first mistake it for a 
physician’s sign; a closer inspection will reveal the fact 
that it bears the name of the Earl of Powis. In fact, 
this is the last survivor of a custom which once pre- 
vailed in London, and was first put in practice in Bur- 
lington Street before houses were numbered. No. 45, 
Berkeley Square is noticeable for other reasons. It was 
built by Kent, the fashionable artist of early Georgian 
days, and within it the great Lord Clive tragically 
ended his splendid career. It is, too, an example of a 
London house which has remained in the hands of the 
family of its original owners down to these times of 
threatened disintegration. Another object which might 
easily be passed by without a second thought is the 
“rest ’’ on the Park side of Piccadilly. An examination 
of it will show an inscription, by which we learn that 
it was set up at the instance of R. A. Slaney, Esq., 
M.P. for Shrewsbury, “for the benefit of porters and 
others carrying burdens.” Its necessity is now prac- 
tically a thing of the past, but there it remains, a 
pleasant memento of one who cared for the wants of 
his less favoured fellows. “As a relic of a great period 
in London’s history,” proceeds the inscription, “it is 
hoped that the people will aid in its preservation.” 
May it be long before it escapes the eye of the busy- 
bodies! 

I suppose it is common knowledge that the pillars in 
front of the National Gallery once formed part of the 
screen of Carlton House when that palace stood where 
the Duke of York’s column now rears its massive form 
to the skies. By the bye, the gates that now protect 
the adjacent steps were only put there after a carriage 
had been dashed down them but for the presence of 
mind of Mr. Gladstone, who passing at the moment, 
rushed forward and caught the horse’s bridle at the 
critical moment. Apropos of the Carlton House pillars, 
a wit once remarked that he thought the Prince Regent 
and the Duke of York had received their deserts, one 
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being lodged in the Pillory, and the other in the Round 
House ; the latter being the name applied to Melbourne 
House, Whitehall, which Lord Melbourne exchanged 
with his Royal Highness for the Albany. 


In Piccadilly almost every house has a history, or 
stands on the site of one that had; but only one, so far 
as I know, ever stood a siege. This mansion, No. 80, 
now turned into a club, once belonged to Sir Francis 
Burdett, and here it was that, in 1810, he successfully 
barricaded the place against the forces of the law and 
withstood them for two days; until, at last forced to 
surrender, he was carried off to the Tower. On an 
entrance being made, the recalcitrant baronet was found 
calmly sitting in his room expounding Magna Charta to 
his children. 

Many of us remember the wall of Devonshire House 
close by, unrelieved by the splendid gates which now 
form such a feature at this spot. Those, however, who 
do not, may not be aware that these gates came from 
the ducal residence at Chiswick. Even less likely is 
the rising generation to know that the two stags flanking 
the entrance to Hyde Park at Albert Gate were once 
in situ before the Ranger’s Lodge in the Green Park 
facing Piccadilly, or that the open wrought iron screen 
in front of Apsley House was once backed by a sheeting 
of iron, so that the inquisitive might not be able to see 
the great Duke mounting his horse. His son had the 
obstruction removed,’ for, as he once said, with 
characteristic modesty, “no one is likely to want to see 
me get on my horse.” 


In that part of St. James’s Palace facing Stafford 
House, is a low, arched corridor. Here may be seen 
hooks fixed in the walls. The reason for this is that 
at one time this formed the stabling of the Palace, and 
loose boxes adjoined, hence the hooks which have sur- 
vived their original intention, and still remain to 
puzzle the inquiring. The little passage dividing the 
grounds of Devonshire House from those of 
Lansdowne House, has an iron bar at its eastern end. 
This was put there to prevent the recurrence of a 
circumstance that occurred at the close of the eighteenth 
century, when a highwayman, in order to evade his 
pursuers, rode his horse down the steps and along the 
footway, and got off through Curzon Street. 

In these days when our legislators have their eyes on 
all sorts of things from moral abuses to defective 
architecture, it is somewhat surprising that the modern 
inscription on the much moved statue of James II (one 
of Grinling Gibbons’ successes) should reveal to the 
world the words “ dei gratie ”’ instead of “ dei gratia.”’ 
This is just one of those things that are so noticeable 
that they are never noticed, like the beautiful little 
Georgian shop-front in the Haymarket, or those 
statuettes and inscriptions in stone which it does not 
require much observation to find scattered about in 
London. 

I remember an instance in point of this overlooking 
of something under the very nose, as it were, of an 
inquirer. I was once asked by an inhabitant of a 
certain west-end square, as to when it was formed and 





who was the architect of its houses. I gave the 
information which was quite plain to anyone, and 
which in the form of the architect’s name and date of 
the building of the square, was set up on a corner 
stone within a hundred yards of the residence of this 
seeker after information. Ask the first dozen men you 
meet in the Strand the way to the nearest cinema- 
tograph, and they will tell you; but what if you inquire 
the whereabouts of the Roman Bath, or even the Dark 
Arches, or if they have ever observed the disused gate- 
way into Hyde Park, just west of the Knightsbridge 
Barracks, and why it is there? What then? 





Sier Fiorentino—I 
BY WILFRID THORLEY 


F the making of books on Florence there is no 
end; but of original and direct observation of 
the Florentine there is a singular dearth. The reason 
is not far to seek; the writers are hypnotised by the 
city’s artistic tradition; their hands are manacled, and 
convention, like a smiling janitor, leads them whither 
it will. Is not Florence the city of Dante and of Dona- 
tello? Very well; they must write up to and around 
these ; they must gush over them; and fancy every other 
shock-headed pedlar a direct lineal descendant of 
sculptor or poet. They are, likely enough, moneyed 
folk who have stayed at good hotels; they have eaten 
and drunk, slept and talked much as they would at 
Piccadilly or at Cowes; and, after a draught of good 
Marsala, have lounged an hour over cigarettes and 
coffee, imputing all sorts of beautiful moral qualities to 
the elaborate ceremonial and palaver of the modern 
Florentine. They go where Murray or Baedeker bids 
them, and see nothing of that frugal, indigenous 
life that struggles on in unwholesome alleys. 

It is such happy tourists who are the cherished vic- 
tims of the street tout or the polite shopman who smil- 
ingly asks the price of ten trinkets for one; graciously 
abates step by step; and finally wishes his dupe a good- 
day with thrice its value in his till; while the foolish 
forestiero slinks off feeling that he has done a ’cute 
thing. 

Does the beauty of Florence consist in the personal 
character of its inhabitants? Their responsiveness to 
all shades of lyrical passion, whether savage or tender, 
still marks them as fellow-citizens of that Dante who 
loved the child Beatrice, and could yet consign half 
his contemporaries to the unspeakable torments of a 
mythic Hell. But they are without any just standard 
of restraint, and fall easily from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. They are dirty in private habits, proud 
and resentful; their very elaboration of ceremonial, 
which the visitor thinks so charming, is merely a cloak 
for their mutual distrust. The reachable windows are 
all iron-barred ; “ death to the spy’’ may very commonly 
be seen scrawled along the walls; and no prudent 
house-wife ventures to open her door when summoned, 
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without first asking “ Who’s there?’’ and receiving the 
assurance that it is a friend. 

Men, so much the creatures of sudden ecstasies and 
infatuations, look back on the zig-zag deflections of 
their own purpose; and why should they impute a 
steadier course to their fellows? 

The stolid Britisher meets his antagonist in the daily 
amenities of life with comparative frankness of aim 
and a large self-confidence; he has long been subdued 
to that discipline of self-control which is the corner- 
stone in the shrine of all his virtues. But self-control 
and moral discipline are things the Florentine has never 
known; and his sense of self-preservation falls back on 
tact and subterfuge as shield and buckler for that too 
vulnerable heart that he wears so near his sleeve. The 
hot-headed fellow who scribbles on the wayside wall a 
melodramatic “Remember,’’ followed by initials and a 
date, is probably laughing at himself a month later. 
He knows how to do this very graciously, as becomes 
one whose hot whims so often compel him to climb 
down or look more foolish than his vanity can bear. 

And there is no doubt of his vanity. I have seen 
him swagger down the Via Strozzi on a festa morning, 
pulling et his moustache with such frank, rejoicing 
self-apprvciation, for all the world like a young cock- 
ney newly breeched. The smallest shred of official 
recognition is, for him, a real leaf of laurel from the 
Muse’s crown, and he snatches at it accordingly. 
Should a city councillor or a prefect of police address 
him (on paper) as “illustrissimo,’’ he will (notwith- 
standing his secret contempt for functionaries) crow 
loudly for a month over it as naively as a young prig 
over some school trophy. His card announces each 
separate title and distinction with the same pompous 
naivelé wherewith D’Annunzio heralds his own im- 
mortality; and a baker or tailor gravely esteems him- 
self “a Professor of the sartorial or culinary Art’’ for 
whom also the Muses have a garland in keeping. 

He learns early that Nature is not chaste—how can 
he help it with Sier Boccaccio and the idols of 
paganism always beckoning near ?—and openly wor- 
ships virility. 

Of poets’ food, which, according to Shelley, is Love 
and Fame, there seems to be a glut on the market, with! 
a consequent cheapening of both commodities. And he 
has the traditional failings of the poet. His mules, 
with their pretty garniture of bells and tassels, are 
harnessed in such a ramshackle manner that the poor 
beasts are nearly hoisted off their feet by the belly- 
band when the cart slews round; and they are shod so 
clumsily that their hinder hoof-pads seldom fall flush 
with the roadway. He does not treat them well, and 


will savagely vent his wrath on them for mishaps due 
to his own ill steering. 


But one has to remember that, for good or evil, these- 


people reveal themselves so much more than we. We 
have made so great a virtue of the suppression of our 
feelings that natural selection has produced a nation 
in which the happiest people are those who have none; 
and the unhappy few live like poor birds in a cage 
whose bars are conventions forbidding them all free- 





dom of flight into that fresh air of feeling to which 
they were properly born. Some few, indeed, beat out 
their lives against the bars, or sing feebly in the 
stifled air; others by the instinct of protective mimicry 
assume a stolidity not native to them. 

With the Florentine the process has been reversed ; 
and, instead of forcing him to express less than he 
feels, convention urges him to express even more; but 
it would not be just to assume from this that his senti- 
ment is necessarily shallow, any more than it would be 
just to assume that the Englishman has no enthusiasms 
because he habitually curbs their personal expression, 
and seeks rather their practical embodiment. 





The Future of Petroleum and 


Naval Needs—I 


By I. A. STIGAND. 


HE last decade has witnessed a remarkable 
advance in the use of the various products and 
commodities derived from petroleum. In the first 
place, there arose the great and increasing demand for 
the lighter fractions, or the products of low volatility, 
occasioned by the requirements of light oil engines, or 
motors, while the heavier products have been wanted 
in rapidly increasing quantities for the purposes of 
steam-raising in the form of liquid fuel, which has 
been found to possess many points of superiority over 
coal, and to present special advantages in the case of 
naval ships, particularly when on active service. More 
recently the use of the heavier oils has been extended 
by the advent of the heavy oil engine, notably by those 
of the Diesel type, and it seems not improbable that 
these engines, on account of their superiority and 
economy, will in time supplant the steam engine, both 
for the propulsion of ships and for purposes where 
stationary power is required. Already many ships 
have been fitted with this type of engine, and have 
proved highly satisfactory, as well as more economical, 
while they have also been successfully used for gene- 
rating power. 

Moreover, by the increasing requirements of 
machinery, as well as the advances of railways, 
lubricating oils are becoming more and more needed, 
and lubricants are almost solely derived from the 
heavier products of petroleum. In addition, many 
other products of petroleum of essential importance are 
in ever-increasing demand. Among these may be 
mentioned paraffin wax, ozokerite, and vaseline, as well 
as the okonite obtained from the residue in refining 
ozokerite, this substance being extensively employed as 
an insulator. With this large expansion in use, 


it appears that the demand for petroleum will 
soon overreach the supply at the present rate 
of production; consequently anxious inquiries have 
from time to time been made with reference to the 
quantities available in various parts of the world, and 
as to the duration of the existing supplies, while doubts 
have been expressed in some quarters that sufficient 
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petroleum exists to meet future requirements. Many 
persons, including eminent authorities, have advanced 
the opinion that the possible supplies must soon prove 
insufficient, and that the existing stores of petroleum 
cannot last very long: there is, in fact, at the present 
time, what might be called a scare in regard to the 
resources of petroleum for the future, reminiscent of 
the coal scare of some years ago. 


Dr. Engler is reported to have mentioned 100 years 
as the probable duration of the available supplies, 
while another well-known authority has computed the 
life of the “oil age” as not much longer than half a 
century. If it were necessary to depend only on exist- 
ing oilfields for future supplies, then there might be 
grounds for apprehension in that direction; but the 
majority of the existing oilfields are capable of much 
extension—in many, vertically as well as laterally. A 
glance, however, at the map of the world, should suffice 
to dispel gloomy anticipations, and to show that there 
is plenty of scope for further development and much 
possibility for future discovery. On observing the 
relative smallness of the areas which have been pro- 
spected, and the still smaller areas that have been 
actually tested by borings, the vast unexplored regions 
where conditions favourable to the presence of petro- 
leum, as well as those where physiographic con- 
siderations appear to indicate suitable conditions, it 
will at once be apparent that the existing oilfields, and, 
indeed, all the regions that have been explored for 
petroleum, represent but a small proportion of the terri- 
tories which may be capable of producing oil. Further- 
more, the science of oil-finding is comparatively in its 
infancy. With the advance of this knowledge, as well 
as the spread of civilisation, and, consequently, 
transport facilities to various regions, large stores of 


petroleum, previously unknown, may not improbably 
become available. 


If Russia alone is considered, it is evident that the 
districts where petroleum is, at the present time, known 
to occur, in all probability only represent a very small 
fraction of those which may be capable of containing 
commercial deposits. The belts of Tertiary strata 
which flank the Caucasus on both sides were all formed 
under conditions suitable for the occurrence of 
petroleum, and it is highly probable that conditions 
favourable for its accumulation, or favourable forma- 
tions, may be present in many localities in either of 
these zones: moreover, some strata of earlier age, e.g. 
Cretaceous, also show, in several parts of this region, 
a petroliferous character. The distance from the 
Caspian Sea to the Black Sea is some 550 miles, while 
the northern Tertiary belt extends much farther west- 
ward—as far as the Crimea; also, for a considerable 
distance northwards, to the vicinity of Stavropol. 


So far, the localities where petroleum has been dis- 
covered or exploited in this region are comparatively 
few and widely separated; for instance, besides Baku 
and a few other localities in the vicinity of the Caspian 
Sea, these are principally confined to Grosny, Maikop, 
Taman, and Kertch on the north, and Chatma and 





Naphthaland to the south, of the main mountain range 
of the Caucasus. 


Then, again, the basin surrounding the Caspian Sea 
appears to be, for the most part, favourable to the 
presence of petroliferous formations, save for a few 
more or less isolated areas where igneous rocks and 
crystalline limestones exist. Up to now, besides Baku 
on the west, the prolific Island of Cheleken on the east, 
and the large Ural Caspian district on the north-east, 
where commercial deposits of Cretaceous age have been 
found, little has been exploited or even explored in 
these parts. 


Furthermore, the large region of Transcaspia should 
contain extensive formations which may with good 
reason be believed to be of a petroliferous character, 
while up to the present nothing has been done between 
fhe neighbourhood of the Island of Cheleken and 
Ferghana in Eastern Turkestan, some 950 miles to the 
east, or between the latitudes of that line and the 
Persian frontier; further, there is the basin of the Aral 
Sea and the neighbouring territories, not yet prospected- 


Proceeding further northwards, there is an extensive 
region, occupied by strata of Permian age, situated in 
the basin of the Volga, where there are numerous, 
although somewhat widely separated, indications of 
petroleum, and some yield may probably Soon be 
obtained from sections of this region. Further north, 
in the district of Uchta, still older strata, of Devonian 
age, are found to be petroliferous, and success has 
already attended exploiting operations there. 


Thus, in the Russian Empire alone, even leaving out 
of account the vast and little known tracts of Siberia, 
there is every justification in anticipating that large 
stores of petroleum are available for future discovery 
and for meeting adequately future needs, and, as 
formerly coal made Britain the most prosperous 
country of the world, in like manner petroleum may 
co-operate in realising the anticipation that Russia may 
eventually become the greatest Power. 














Tribute to Brittany 


‘¢ 7 AMAIS race ne fut plus impropre a |’industrie, 

au commerce!’’? So wrote Renan of his Breton 
countrymen, and, although the tourist must not look 
for disingenuousness in the hotel-keepers of Rennes 
and Dinard (since these are, for the most part, Parisians. 
and not du pays), the contrast between Breton and 
Norman cannot fail to impress anyone who has had 
business dealings with both. The Breton is not unlike 
a Cornishman, but wholly unlike the normal French- 
man. He is neither gay nor witty, neither effusive nor 
insincere. He has none of the French peasant’s thrift. 
When there are too few sardines, the fishermen of 
Concarneau and Quimperlé starve; when fish is too 
plentiful, they drink. Either way, they are in a state 
of chronic poverty. 
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Above all, the Breton is the product of his environ- 
ment. Brittany is a land apart, and has no share in 
the complaint which, not long ago, Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son made of the standardisation of Europe to one dull 
pattern. Excluding Dinard itself, which is given over 
to the Philistine, Brittany is above such vulgarisation 
as robs much Continental travel of the virtue of change. 
Time cannot stale it, nor can the venal praise of guide- 
books make it common. A peninsula, it is more 
isolated than most islands—certainly more than 
Britain. This, after all, is a character of peninsulas: 
Wales, Cornwall, Korea, Iberia, Florida are all cut off 
from their neighbours by mountain or swamp, and have 
preserved the traditions, the dialects, the physiognomies 
of forgotten ages. The same picturesque conservatism 
forces itself on the notice of the traveller, the same 
respect profond du passé in them all; and, if Wales 
has repudiated this spirit of reverence, it is but at the 
bidding of a demagogue whose disturbing influence 
will not endure. The Breton has no such poison in his 
veins. He looked with cold eye on the infectious mad- 
ness of the Terror, and even to-day he maintains his 
allegiance to the priests of the Church, curiously 
grafted on Druidical superstitions embodied in the 
dolmens and menhirs that survive from the early days 
of un-Christian France to the official secession of State 
from Church inaugurated during the Revolution. These 
monoliths are of extraordinary interest to anyone with 
a soul above an hotel menu; yet I have seen tourists 
looking at them with an expression of such unconcealed 
boredom as recalled the Englishman who, asked by his 
host if he would care to drive out and see Stonehenge, 
thanked him for the suggestion, but assured him that 
he did not want to know any new people! 


The women of Brittany will attract more notice from 
visitors than the men, and, with the solitary exception 
of Portugal, so much might perhaps be said for the 
women of any land in Europe. Yet in this case there 
are two sound reasons. First, the women keep, par- 
ticularly on feast days of the Church, to the picturesque 
head-dress of the past, each gays having its distinctive 
cotf, which is worn indoors and out, and which lends 
extraordinary colour and variety to the processions 
known as “ Pardons.’’ Second, the hotels are managed 
solely by women, and their menfolk are little in 
evidence, save as exponents of the highest art of dolce 
far niente in the buvette. 


Brittany is a land that wears its beauty on its face. 
Seen in a storm, there is appalling grandeur in the 
whole length of this French Land’s End. No wonder 
the Romans regarded it as the mouth of hell “where 
Gaul stretches furthest to the ocean.’’ For such imagery 
the savage headlands and the grinding sea afford.a 
dreadful setting. As for the hinterland, it is more 
inournful than the heart of Essex, and no more 
distinguished. Rennes itself is surely one of the most 
detestable cities in Europe, and perhaps the most 
beautiful spot inland is Pont Aven, with its little river 
creeping to the sea in summer languor, past prosperous 
apple orchards, beneath leafy arches that span its 
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sluggish shallows in the sweet peace of the “Bois 
d’Amour,’’ of which the poet sang :— 


A deux pas de la mer, qu’on entend bourdonner, 

Je sais un coin perdu de la terre bretonne, 

Oi j’aurais tant aimé pendant les jours d’automne, 
Chére, &4 vous emmener. . . .”’ 


The guide-books make much of the river trip from Pont 
Aven to the sea, but I like better to follow the advice 
of Pascal and to write only of the things one loves. 
Yet at least one may accord it warmer praise than the 
other more advertised inland cruise of Brittany, the 
ascent to Dinan by the Rance. This is laid as a solemn 
injunction on all who stay at Dinard in the same spirit 
as that which, with greater reason, inspires the Japanese 
advice that no man should associate beauty with any 
spot until his eyes have beheld the Temple of Nikko. 
When the heat of summer has reduced it to its lowest 
ebb, the Rance is an unclean waterway strewn with 
dead fish and framed in the most homely of riparian 
scenery. I like better the lowest reach of the Aven, 
with straggling chateaux peeping from among the trees 
and the fishing craft of Rosbraz silhouetted against the 
meeting of sea and sky. 


Yet the romance of Brittany lies at the very door 
through which the majority of Englishmen enter the 
duchy. As a rule, they get out of St. Malo by the 
first vedette that leaves the cale for the more mere- 
tricious attractions of Dinard, in just the same breath- 
less spirit of haste as bids them dash from the gangway 
at Quebec to the train with steam up for the “ woolly 
West.’? The ramparts of St. Malo, mellowed in the 
afterglow of an August sunset, offer one of the fairest 
walks in France, bringing strange reminder of the land 
and sea walls of Constantinople that skirt the Golden 
Horn. Just as those looked down in their prime on 
the pageantry of Janissaries and on the death struggles 
of Cross and Crescent, so these have witnessed many 
a shambles of piracy, as well as the departure of gallant 
fleets into the sunset, whether to fish the foggy banks 
of Newfoundland or to discover new homes in the 
other hemisphere. This is the town that bred such 
heroes as suffer in the pages of “ Pécheur d’Islande”’ 
and “ Mon Frére Yves,’’ and among memorable sons of 
St. Malo were Surcouf the buccaneer, Chateaubriand 
the poet, and, greatest of them all, Jacques Cartier, 
discoverer of Canada. Here, in the Hétel Chateau- 
briand, is the room pleasantly described by the author 
of “Atala’’ as “chambre oi ma mére m’infligea la 
vie’’! 

Perhaps, however, for all the charm of St. Malo, the 
true genius of Brittany must be sought further south 
and west, where the green rollers break against black 
cliffs, swirling into deep rock pools and making the 
thick tresses of kelp wave with the waters. At short 
intervals are swift tidal estuaries, down which crazy 
little one-masted cockleshells come racing to the sea. 
On every crag is a lighthouse, the lamp as often as not 
tended lovingly by some goodwife whose man is risking 
his life out there in the blackness, and it throws its 
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warning beams over a sea of death. Brittany is, above 
all things, a land of the sea—of the sea that pounds 
its shores and fills its churchyards, that brings employ- 
ment and death to its sons, and livelihood and widow- 
hood to its daughters. A little back from the coast 
are silent solitudes peopled with the spirits of dead 
saints and haunted by the wraiths of Arthur’s knights, 
of grim Crusaders, and of the dead heroes of a hundred 
expeditions against Plantagenet England. There can 
be nothing commonplace about scenes which have served 
Dumas and Loti, and which inspired the boyhood 
romance of Renan and Pascal. Sadness ineffable may 
be the keynote of Breton landscape, but there is fresh- 
ness in its beauty, and a man can love even the quiet 
horror of its wreck-bound coast without being morbid. 
F. G. AFLALO. 





On _ Silence 


me other day, as I went from London to the 

North, I met a man in a railway carriage. At 
first we regarded each other with the mutual suspicion 
common to travellers, until by a happy accident a heavy 
parcel which I had placed upon the rack fell pre- 
cipitately upon his head. I say a happy accident, 
because the parcel not only broke his hat; it broke also 
the ice that had hitherto separated us two chance 
voyagers upon life’s sea. It is a remarkable thing that, 
in travelling, one has to step upon another’s toes or to 


spill one’s tea upon his frock-coat before one can gain 


his confidence. 


Why this is so I will not pause to 
inquire. 


I leave it to the psychologists, and pass on. 

We soon then became friendly, and even intimate, for 
we found that we were drawn together by many bonds. 
Here was a man who had dreamed the same dreams as 
myself, and had seen, with the same eyes, the same 
sights; and there is nothing that so links a man to his 
fellow as this similarity of vision, even if, as in our case, 
the sights they have both seen be nothing more than 
common sights, as the sunset over a Surrey hill, the 
market-place of one’s native town, or the departure of 
an emigrant ship from the Liverpool landing stage. 
For while ten thousand people may have watched the 
departure of that ship, each of them, perhaps, through 
differently coloured spectacles, to ys two at least it had 
revealed itself in the same light. As the unwieldy 
monster of steel and iron moved slowly out into the 
river and hundreds of dirty handkerchiefs were waved 
from her deck in response to those from the quay, had 
we not felt her groan with a thousand passions? Had 
we not heard in her siren the defiant voice of freedom 
and hope triumphing over oppression and despair? As 
She glided more quickly down stream, had we not 
watched the map of the world changing visibly before 
our eyes? Had we not seen the glory fading over 
Europe, and even London, that “great flower,” as Mr. 
Le Gallienne calls her, closing herself to the night of 
her eclipse; while yonder a thousand cities blossomed 











to the Canadian dawn? And, when at length the vessel 
faded gradually into the mist towards New Brighton, 
had we not caught a vision of her piloted by the old 
Mayflower, with her small band of pilgrim fathers? 
Indeed, as the mist seemed to lie more heavily upon 
the water, had we not seen that gallant little vessel 
drawing, as it were by the very force of her indomit- 
able will, not one ship, but innumerable ships of sail 
and steam and one knows not what other motive power, 
laden with the pilgrims of centuries past and centuries 
yet to be, and leading them out towards those wide 
and open shores beyond the unknown horizon? All 
these things, and many more, had we seen. 


And so we chatted happily, while the train glided on 
through the afternoon. Presently, however, there fell 
upon our conversation one of those silences which come 
as naturally and imperceptibly as the twilight at the 
close of an Autumn day or the hand of death to an old 
man’s couch. One moment, as it seemed, our minds 
had been indissolubly merged in comradeship; the next 
moment they had parted into who knows what different 
regions of the uncharted world of solitude? And it 
was now that I became sensible of the country through 
which we were passing. After leaving Sheffield, where 
my companion had joined me, I had for a while been 
vaguely conscious of gaunt chimneys looming against 
a murky sky, and of oily canals threading their turgid 
and tortuous way through a wilderness of brick. Since 
then, however, the outside world had ceased to exist, 
and not until now did the landscape begin to possess 
me. It was late afternoon, and we were far north; and, 
as I saw the Cumbrian mountains towering, peak upon 
peak, into a haze transparent beneath the westering 
sun, and as I watched the little Eden pursuing her 
sparkling and merry course as though truly she flowed 
out of Paradise, there fell upon me a great stillness of 
body and mind, bringing with it that corresponding 
detachment and exhilaration of spirit, when, forgetting 
all things physical and mundane, and rising far above 
the trammels of human speech, one flies, as it were, 
free as a swallow over all the kingdoms of beauty and 
all the oceans of romance. And in this state of dis- 
embodied joy, which lonely communion with Nature 
has the power to produce, and which many journeyings 
to and fro have taught me is only enhanced by the 
swift, clean motion of a train, I continued, until, having 
run smartly down a steep bank, we reached Carlisle, 
where my friend alighted. 


As it now grew dark, I fell to musing, and I con- 
sidered how, during the last few hours, [ had tasted 
to the full those two alternating phases of human ex- 
perience—companionship and silence; and I wondered 
which of these two phases held the more pleasure, or 
in which of them lay the truer fulfilment of a man’s 
self. And, as I considered these things, there came 
up before me a vision of all that companionship had 
meant to me. Old, familiar faces gleamed through 
the darkness—I had shaded the lamp that I might see 
more clearly with the inner eye—and in them shone a 
thousand sacred memories, a thousand inspirations ; 
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while in the background I saw that symbol of all com- 
panionship—the Christmas log upon the hearth of home. 
All this I saw in a single flash, as one may see a score 
of pictures when a dull fire suddenly shoots an impudent 
little spurt of flame; and I said to myself: “ Surely in 
companionship is the soul’s fulfilment, and the intervals 
of silence are but the barren seas which the traveller 
must cross between one smiling little haven and 
another.” 


But, even as I spoke, the vision faded; and there 
came surging into the innermost creeks of my being a 
great flood tide of silence, so that I knew it at once 
for the stronger thing, as one who watches the inrush- 
ing waves beating upon a shore knows that the sea is 
lord over the land. Yet, just as a ship must put into 
port that it may obtain coal and other necessaries with 
which to renew its voyage, so I perceived that the soul 
must put into the harbours of social intercourse that it 
may receive the spiritual provisions with which to con- 
tinue its journey across the ocean of silence. The 
winds of the world keep the soul constantly at sea; for 
a man’s life must, in the nature of things, be lived largely 
in silence. Out of the silence we come, and into the 
silence we go; but the best voyage is for those who lose 
the fewest opportunities of reaching the havens of 
human fellowship, and of replenishing their stock of 
food and fuel. To drop the metaphor before it limps, I 
saw here but another illustration of the wonderful law of 
evolution—that little word of which our fathers before 
us were so frightened, but which our children after us 
will recognise as one of the strongest pillars of the 
Faith. As the perfect butterfly is evolved from the im- 
perfect caterpillar, as the perfect flower grows from the 
imperfect seed, as the perfect character is often the 
product of imperfect conditions ; so in silence I saw the 
divine end of human companionship. I knew that, in 
some way or other, the silence I had enjoyed in the train 
was richer for the conversation which preceded it. I 
knew that it was intensified and fulfilled; that, while 
for me the voice of my chance companion might be 
stilled for ever, yet through some magic loom his perish- 
able speech had been woven into something that should 
live imperishably in the silence of my heart. And, 
surely, I thought, when companionship is at length 
taken from us, the highest heaven will be his who has 
turned to best advantage his fleeting possession of it— 
and by “companionship’’ I mean the actual verbal con- 
tact between man and man, for, in its essence, of course, 
true companionship, the silent communion of spirit with 
spirit, is itself the permanent end of which the medium 
of speech and all that accompanies it is but the tempo- 
rary means. 


But, while I still pondered these things, I could tell 


from the movements of the train that we were nearing 
Glasgow, and soon we were brought to a standstill 
upon the bridge outside the station. Lamps glowed, 
line upon line, in every direction; and I thought of all 
the teeming and throbbing life of the great city which, 
though itself invisible, lay thus mapped out below me. 





Yet hardly a sound of it all could I hear. An occa- 
sional engine whistle broke the stillness, and there came 
the vague siren blast of a vessel along the Clyde. For 
the rest, there was utter silence. G. T. 





Out of School 


HEN I read the excellent manuals on education 
that are published nowadays, and the hand- 
books of psychology for the use of teachers, and the 
essays on pedagogics that appear in the technical Press, 
I sometimes wonder if there still exists anywhere in the 
United Kingdom a school in the least resembling that 
in which I received much of my early instruction. It 
was not Eton nor very like Eton; but in its own lowly 
way it emulated the great seminary beside the Thames 
in aiming rather at austere respectability and high moral 
tone than mere erudition—indeed, my chief reason for 
thinking it a place that retained much learning was the 
very small amount its pupils ever took away from it. 
But, like Stalky’s school, “education was incidentally 
one of its aims.’’ An external but awe-inspiring body 
used to hold examinations every year, upon the results 
of which prizes were given to the successful candidates 
and fees to the successful schools. As may readily be 
imagined, strong reasons were found to induce us to 
present ourselves for these annual competitions, and 
much labour was devoted by our preceptors to the task 
of instructing us in the peculiar branches of knowledge 
most in request among the superior powers. Nowadays, 
if I understand the theorists aright, pupils are examined 
in order that they may be taught; we were taught in 
order that we might be examined. This practice is so 
repugnant to the wise dogmas of to-day that I could 
never have believed it still existed did I not remember 
that the same wise dogmas were held equally in honour 
in my youth. And I can recollect how, on the annual 
prize-day, the principal would pause in the middle of 
his summary ot the results of the scholastic year to 
bestow a glance of severe but not unmerited contempt 
on “the modern system of ‘cram’ which finds no place 
within these walls.’’ 


What was actually done was this: the subject for 
examination being, let us say, the first three cantos of 
“The Lady of the Lake,’’ we learned twenty lines by 
heart on Monday, another twenty on Tuesday, and so 
on till Saturday, when, at the word of command, we 
repeated the hundred lines acquired during the preced- 
ing five days. If we could not repeat the hundred lines 
or such portion of them as our teacher demanded, we 
were caned at intervals until we could. By this simple 
means the love of all that is noble and of good report 
in English literature was gently inculcated in our 
bosoms. Nobody, of course, read a line beyond the 
third canto; I doubt if anyone knew that there was any 
more. And as to deriving any enjoyment from the 
brisk vigour of the narrative, or the clean, healthy swing 
of Scott’s verse, we never dreamed of such a thing: we 
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should have thought it ridiculous, if not impossible. 
Similarly, the gentleman who instructed us in Greek 
used to surmount the more involved passages in the 
Phaedrus by making us commit to memory stereotyped 
translations framed by himself in a quaint dialect such 
as I have never encountered elsewhere, but which I 
believe he took to be an exact facsimile of the English 
of the Authorised Version of the Holy Scriptures. To 
these translations also no one, least of all their author, 
ever attempted to attach a meaning; nor did he in any 
manner try to correct the necessary inference that Plato 
habitually wrote nonsense: which, indeed, for all I 
know, may have been his own idea on the subject. After 
eight years of such tuition it is perhaps hardly to be 
wondered at that I should have embedded in me, far 
beyond the reach of logic, a conviction that the Greeks 
belong to the imposing number of men who are better 
dead; or that in the middle of one of Cicero’s most 
florid speeches I should still be cheerfully ready to 
move that “the question be now put.”’ 


So it was with my knowledge of Shakespeare. I studied 
“Macbeth,” and even attained to some distinction 
in the examination on the play. The distinction was not 
altogether undeserved, for I knew the readings from 
the folio of 1623, and the various emendations of 
Steevens, Malone, Pope, Rowe, and Johnson; I knew— 
or thought I knew—what shard-borne, flaws, the 
Hyrcan tiger, yesty, germins, foysons, and fee-grief 
meant, and I was acquainted to a decimal place with 
the percentage of rhymed endings. But it was not until 
years later that an unwilling visit to the theatre led to 
the discovery that Shakespeare wrote about quite in- 
teresting things, and not solely with a view to exhibit- 
ing some choice specimens from his unique collection 
of hard words. I found that the characters I saw on 
the stage were remarkably like the characters I had met 
in the street, only much more real; and I realised why 
people were willing to pay money to see plays which, 
up to then, I had regarded only as throwing a flood of 


light on the perpetual mystery of why men take to 
drink. 


Now suppose that by some miracle, before we took 
up “Macbeth,’’ our instructor had produced a copy of 
the morning paper and discussed the latest murder with 
us. He would possibly have shocked us, but he would 
also have interested us; and then, with a few judicious 
questions, he might have helped us to find out where 
our sense of interest lay. It would have surprised us 
to discover that it was not in the murdered man, for 
whom the tragedy was finished, but in the murderer, 
for whom the tragedy was beginning. He might have 
extracted our notions of how men came to commit mur- 
ders, and induced us to imagine what it felt like to be 
twenty-four hours ahead of the world in the possession 
of the deadliest of all secrets. He might have made us 
tealise how character produces crime and how crime 
reacts on character. He might have pointed out that 
the bald story of the reporter needs both a prelude and 
a sequel; and then he might have taken up the play, 





and in a breathless cross-country reading shown us how 
a great subject is treated by a great dramatist. 


But, of course, to do this would imply that literature 
had some relation to life; and equally of course, no- 
body in the place would have been presumptuous 
enough to hazard so outrageous a notion. . . . I really 
wonder if there are any schools like that still! 


F.C. M. 


The Theatre 


“Joseph and His Brethren” at 
His Majesty’s 


N Tuesday, September 2, Sir Herbert Tree will 
produce at His Majesty’s Theatre the greatest 
spectacular drama of modern times. “ Joseph and His 
Brethren” will be depicted in four acts and thirteen 
scenes, with no fewer than fifty-four performers with 
speaking parts. Camels, horses, sheep, and donkeys 
will appear upon the stage, to impart the Eastern 
atmosphere to the action of the play. The author, 
Mr. Louis Parker, describes his work as a “ pageant 
play,’’ and it will abound with music, singing, dancing 
—even bacchanalian dancing. So far as we can 
ascertain, the play will be absolutely devoid of the 
element of humour, but will abound in the lure of the 
desert. The idea has become current that Sir Herbert 
Tree claims that “ Joseph and his Brethren’’ will be 
the first play on a biblical subject which has been 
licensed by the Lord Chamberlain; this we knew was 
an error, because Sir Herbert Tree, a few seasons ago, 
himself produced the play of “Herod” at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, and a few years previously the play 
entitled, we think, “ Herodian,’’ was presented else- 
where. Although we cannot be quite certain, we think 
that Wilde’s “Salome’’ was produced at a London 
theatre. We admit the possibility of error in this 
matter; but at least we can say that the biblical sub- 
jects to which we have referred have been presented in 
operatic form. We have ascertained that Sir Herbert 
Tree only claims that “Joseph and His Brethren” is 
the first “drama” which has been licensed by the Lord 
Chamberlain for production at a theatre. Now a word 
as to some of the actors who will appear in this extra- 
ordinary production. The actor-manager appears in 
the first scene as Jacob, then eighty-six years old, and 
he remains with us surrounded more or less by his family 
—Joseph excepted—until he reaches the respectable age 
of a hundred and six, when he meets Joseph in Egypt, 
and shortly afterwards gives up the ghost. 


The story of the play follows the legend of the Bible 
very closely, and the characters of the brothers—or 
quasi-brothers—are shown in strong contrast. In the 
Biblical story Joseph seems to have been a most 
annoying person, and an unconscionable sneak; and 
when his father Jacob prefers him to his other sons, 
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and presents him, on his coming of age, with a coat of 
many colours in the first act of this moving history, 
we feel it would have been more suitable to have kicked 
him. We are quite sure that we shall not want to do 
so when the play is produced at His Majesty's Theatre, 
because Mr. George Relphe, who is favourably known 
by his former appearance as Daffodil in “The Yellow 
Jacket,” and previously in “Kismet,” is said to 
be a remarkably handsome young man, and there is 
always the human instinct not to do grievous bodily 
harm to a thing of beauty. 

The rather delicate incident of Madame Potiphar 
has received a new interpretation from the author. 
This lady’s name, it appears, before the registrar per- 
formed the ceremony, was Zuleika, and she met Joseph 
in the backwaters before her marriage with Potiphar. 
Nothing further is known about this incident. Mr. 
Parker, however, has introduced rather cleverly an 
elucidation of the subsequent adventure which is 
admitted to be an invention, and for which there is 
no known authority, namely, that Joseph was in love 
with the beautiful Egyptian maiden Asenath, whom 
he subsequently married, before the rather embarrass- 
ing episode which occurred with Madame Potiphar, 
née Zuleika. We are most delighted that so 
reasonable an explanation of Joseph’s conduct has at 
length been elaborated. 

Two rival beauties will be seen respectively as 
Potiphar’s wife and Asenath, namely, Miss Maxine 
Elliott and Miss Jessie Winted. The part of Pharoah 
will be undertaken by Mr. Henry Vibart. The scenery 
will be of the most lavish description ; the representation 
of Pharaoh’s palace can only be described as gorgeous, 
and the scene in the Pit will provide the necessary 
*hrill, without which any modern play can hardly be 
expected to succeed. 

We hope, but we are not quite sure, that Joseph’s 
interpretations of dreams will not be just a little 
tiresome. G."<. 


The New Theatre 


IT is so long since there was a new play produced 
that theatre-goers flocked to see Mr. Sydney 
Wentworth Carroll’s four-act drama, “The Big Game,” 
on Tuesday night. A fresh play, a fresh management, 
almost a new actor in Mr. Dennis Neilson-Terry—these 
things seemed to be enough to attract everyone who 
happened to be in town, but we hardly think they will 
prove much inducement for people to remain. 


“The Big Game” is rather like the old game that we 
believe was called coincidences. The most interesting 
character does not appear on the stage. He was John, 
Ross, the most brilliant Shakespearean and best hunter 
of big game ever known. He was also an excellent 
husband to the wife of his early days, and incidentally, 
the kindest and best husband to a young lady with 
whom he went through a bigamous marriage later on. 
His character and habits appear to interest the author 









a great deal, but we could not sympathise with this 
very fully, as we were haunted by the idea that Mr. 
Carroll did not quite know whither he was leading us 
and whether big game or bigamy was to be the 
important thing. 

But supposing you are ready with a light heart to 
accept all the far-fetched and dear-bought coincidents 
which go to make up the past of John Ross, you have 
then to try and believe in the characters who talk and 
talk, and then chat a little for four considerable acts. 

Mr. Frederick Kerr, who produces the play, appears 
as a serious Mr. Edward Grimshaw, who, after shooting 
Ross by accident, has married the rather immense, and 
also serious, widow, played with great skill by Miss 
Frances Ivor. Grimshaw has heavy trials. Not only 
did he shoot his friend, but he was loaded by that dying 
person with weighty confidences. He was told all 
about Rita Morrison, the second wife, and promised to 
do a good deal for her and her daughter, Kitty. But 
having married Ross’s widow and domesticated Julian 
Ross, his son, this Morrison incident became very 
awkward, and it is his struggle to do the night thing 
by his late friend and keep his own wife, his step-son, 
and his late friend’s second wife in the dark, that gives 
us what interest there may be in the play. Mr. Kerr 
somehow manages to make us believe to some extent 
in the unfortunate and high-minded Grimshaw, and Miss 
Ethel Dane, in a serious character, gives a very fair 
presentation of the lady who is neither wife, nor widow, 
nor maid. But Mr. Dennis Neilson-Terry is over- 
burdened by the part of the suspicious, neurotic, foolish 
Julian, who eventually forces the truth about his late 
father to be published among them, and, having fallen 
in love with his father’s second wife, regrets that and 
everything else. There is undoubtedly a workable 
idea somewhere hidden in this curious character, but 
only the absurdity of it gets across the footlights. 

It is asad and secret fact, not known to, or at least 
not acknowledged by, the writers on stage affairs, that 
each and every member, however distant, of the Terry 
family is not an actor or actress of incomparable charm. 
We know we are inclined to be iconoclastic and are 
very doubtful about our opinion, but we do venture to 
think that among the twenty or so of those prominent 
people bearing the name of Terry, now more or less 
before the public, there is one, or perhaps there are 
two or so, of not quite the highest genius. We might 
add that Mr. Dennis Neilson-Terry hints at this curious 
divergence from type. As Julian Ross he is uncertain, 
coy, and hard to be pleased with. The difficult 
character requires a powerful temperament to carry 
it to victory, and Mr. Terry disappoints us again and 
again. He appears to be a little like the author in that 

he is unaware as to his intellectual direction and destina- 
tion. He leaves many ideas undeveloped, just as the 
playwright introduces and drops characters at will with- 
out troubling to think about the point of view of the 
audience. 

Miss Eileen Esler, as the little girl Kitty Morrison. 
had the most carefully written part in the play, and 
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gave us of her best. The humour of her slang is, of 
course, very obvious, but her performance was a con- 
sidered piece of work. Such praise, unfortunately, 
cannot be given to the play as a whole, but Mr. 
Beveridge, Mr. Kerr, Miss Dane, and some of the 
others, support “The Big Game” with heroic courage 
which enabled the first night’s audience to bear it with 
almost equal pluck. At the end there was a modest 
call for the author, but Mr. Kerr was so gentle in his 
reply that we were unable to hear a word he said. 


Palaces of Variety 


THOSE places of entertainment that curious old- 
fashioned people used to call music-halls and 
are now so much more justly, if somewhat grandilo- 
quently named palaces of variety, are flourishing more 
than ever during the season of closed theatres. 

Whether a salad of songs and clever dances, of 
spectacle and gorgeous dress happens to be produced 
as a revue or by any other name, does not matter; the 
real thing is that the Palace, the Coliseum, the London 
Opera House, the Empire, and the Alhambra each and 
all give us long and varied entertainments which we 
can enjoy, at least, in parts. 


THE PALACE THEATRE 

shows us the newest arrangement of this sort, and the 
management, scorning the now well-worn name of 
revue, presents “I Should Worry”’ as an irrespon- 
sible extravaganza with music. The title would be highly 
appropriate if any person were asked what he would 
say if obliged to describe the meaning of Mr. Will 
Bishop's production. But of course no one would be 
stupid enough or-so far from the spirit of the place, to 
put any such question. 

Troops of charming ladies dash about the stage, the 
orchestra plays very insistent airs very loudly, and there 
are lots of clever comedians. The gifted stage 
humorist, Mr. Jake Friedman, the accomplished mimic, 
Miss Marie Dainton, and the extremely hard-working 
Mr. Tom Payne, make us wish that there was just a 
little more intellect and aim to justify all these gay 
scenes and clever people. Anyway, there are many 
moments that are very amusing, many touches of 
burlesque, as when Miss Dainton and Mr. Friedman 
give us grand opera, many effective pieces of quaintness 
as a “Black Outlook,’’ when we only see the dancers’ 
feet, and many rather naughty and lively songs, as 
when we are shown the costume and the girl inside 
in “ A Matter of Dress.’’ Every night will, we believe, 
add to the brightness of this extravaganza, which is 
something like a “ Follies’? performance, without all 
the wit and with a good deal more beautiful surround- 
ings and gorgeous costumes, and many more gay 
people who cannot be said to be over-dressed in the 
least degree. The general impression one gains on 
first seeing “I Should Worry ”’—written, we ought to 


say, by Mr. Arthur Davenport—is that much is 
attempted and that, by the time this appears in print, | 











much will have been done to make it very popular and 
lively, and we hope clever. The house is, as it were, 
beautifully decorated and furnished, one awaits the 
touch of human intellect which shall make the per- 
formance a brilliant and delightful ensemble. 

Before the extravaganza there are many more or less 
clever performances. The most remarkable thing 
about them is that at least eight of the turns are first 
appearances at the Palace or in England. Many of 
these are rather unexpected and therefore entertaining 
in so sophisticated a place of amusement. A “Ladder 
Equilibrist,’” Du Calion, is one of those clever boring 
people who ask the audience to applaud his remarkable 
agility. The Dancing Millers form a pair of whirlwind 
dancers such as are very general in London just now, 
and interest the audience because most of us could do 
the same thing—not quite so well. Miss Grace de Rue 
is said to be America’s favourite musical comedy artiste, 
but we don’t believe it of so great and favoured a nation. 
As of old here, the bioscope is excellent, the pictures 
of Goodwood giving us some of the most excellent and 
lively and characteristic pictures of the King which have 
ever been published. They convey the intensitive and 
spirited side of his nature after a manner rarely per- 
mitted to official portraits. 


THE LONDON OPERA HOUSE. 


Here the most American of our trans-Atlantic revues 
flourishes like the green bay tree. The new edition of 
“Come Over Here” is always being stimulated by the 
introduction of yet more lurid stars. No one can 
pretend to care much about the story, the love affair, 
and so forth, but some of the turns are very felicitous, 
the most engaging at the moment being the skating of 
Alfred and Siegfrid Naess and the curious “ Spider’s 
Web ”’ performance originally designed by Mlle. Mado 
Minty at the Folies Marigny. This lady as the spider, 
with the help of Miss Sadréne Storri as the bluebottle, 
and many charming flies of the ballet, give one a fresh 
and delightful half hour. Many of the fine dresses in 
the grand parade of gowns are new, all of them are 
interesting, and of the momen:, but the most distin- 
guished and fascinating of them all is to be found on 
the outside of the programme. She is the elegant and 
mysterious creature with which Mr. Dudley Hardy has 
so richly endowed this popular and gorgeous entertain- 
ment. EGAN MEw. 


Earl’s Court Exhibition 


ALTHOUGH at this season of the year as many 
people as possible leave London for the seaside, 
there seems to be no decrease in the number of visitors 
to Earl’s Court Exhibition. On Saturday last there 
was every indication that all were enjoying the various 
entertainments provided for them. The manceuvres 
and battle in the Empress Hall still draw a fair number 
of spectators, and form most instructive displays of 
Britain’s naval resources. The Entrenched Camp, also, 
in another part of the grounds, affords a good illustra- 
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tion of what takes place when our troops are sent to 
guard other parts of the Empire. Detachments of Boy 
Scouts were closely inspecting the work of their older 
comrades and eagerly listening to the guides’ explana- 
tion of the use of, and reason for, the many details of 
the encampment. 

The side shows could not complain of lack of 
patronage on Saturday evening. Everyone seemed to 
have money to spend and was anxious to try his skill at 
several of the tempting “shots.” Probably all enter 
into the fun of the moment, but it is a little pathetic 
to watch the one or two human targets who stroll to and 
fro or bob up and down for possible marksmen. Such, 
for instance, as the two niggers who wear very high hats 
which it is the object of throwers of the ball to knock 
off as the men walk leisurely behind a cage. Another id 
a prisoner in the dock, made up to look very horrible, 
who dodges as the balls are aimed at his miserable- 
looking countenance. 

The music provided is very good, and judging by the 
few seats vacant round the bandstand and the very small 
spaces of floor uncovered by dancers in the ballroom, is 
much appreciated. All visitors to London should cer- 
tainly not miss spending some hours at Earl’s Court 
Exhibition. 

On Monday evening the Naval Volunteers went 
through their drill with three twelve-pounder guns on 
the parade ground surrounded by a large crowd. The 
manner in which these reserves handled the guns and 
gave their display of Swedish exercises reminded us 
of a similar performance witnessed at Olympia a few 
months ago, and did great credit to all who took part 
in them, particularly when it is remembered that the 
majority of these men spend their days in ordinary 
business routine and can only give their time to service 
after the day’s work is finished. 





Notes for Collectors 


HE desire for gathering together examples of the 
arts of the past has become a regularised passion 
in our day. Thus having made itself entirely respect- 
able, people are inclined to provide for it as they do for 
death duties and the other chances of life. Therefore, 
the modern collector looks out for some hobby which 
will delight him, and, inter alia, rise in value. As has 
been said, we have often been asked to provide a suit- 
able subject for this purpose, and no doubt there are a 
good many ready to hand if one had the wit to observe 
them. 
ENGRAVINGS 


of well-known pictures are a possible source of pleasure | 


in this connection, for the field is wide and the 
taste of buyers constantly varying. Of course, the 
beautiful mezzotints and coloured prints of the 
eighteenth century masters already reach prices that 
have ceased to make them amusing to the average 
beginner, but there is much beautiful work since or 












about 1840, which shows a marked upward tendency 
in value. 


LANDSEER’S PRINTS. 


One tiny corner of this subject may be found in the 
best of the engravings after Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
sound, if sometimes hyper-sentimental, work. A 
correspondent writing from Ireland tells us that the 
late Mr. Harry Quilter wrote of an engraving after 
Landseer bringing £700 at Christie’s in 1901. We 
have not been able to verify this sale, but it seems a 
very possible price for some of the very best 
engravings, in the finest state, after the painter whose 
work was so greatly beloved by Queen Victoria and 
all the good subjects of England who followed that 
Royal lady’s taste. But we cannot help feeling that 
there may be some mistake about the £700 bid; in any 
case, good engravings after Sir Edwin are increasing 
in value, and not long since £85 was paid for Thomas 
Landseer’s masterly rendering of that old-time favourite 
“The Monarch of the Glen,” and over £170 for the 
admirable engraving by C. G. Lewis, of “Hunters at 
Grass.” 

When one considers the almost invariable action of 
the whirligig of Time in conjunction with the enormous 
popularity, and, indeed, genius of Landseer, one can 
make a pretty shrewd guess that the best of the 
engravings after his work will prove an agreeable and 
a good investment at the present time. 

In the best known London public galleries alone there 
are no less than over fifty of his important pictures ; 
these represent but a small proportion of those works 
of his which were so carefully reproduced in engravings 
either by his accomplished elder brother, Thomas, or 
other clever engravers of the period. But in collecting 
the reproductions of Landseer, as in most other branches 
of art, it is well only to buy the finished engravings 
in the best state and perfect condition. Such an 
enormous quantity of Landseer prints was sold in mid- 
Victorian days that the world is over-stocked with them, 
but not, of course, with the finest examples. It is 
towards these that we would draw the attention of the 
collector. As Sir Edwin’s work covers a long period of 
years, there is a chance for many different kinds of 
taste. 

Born in 1802 Landseer exhibited at the Academy 
when he was thirteen years of age, so that, between 
1815 and 1873, when he died, there was time for the 
immense number of pictures which he painted to be 
engraved again and again, and often spoiled and made 
common and uninteresting in the process. Their too 
general popularity has for many years robbed the best 
of the pictures and the cleverest engravings—which are, 
perhaps, by Thomas Landseer and Lewis—of just ap- 
preciation. But the more correct point of view which the 
passage of time enables us to gain is giving us back 
an understanding and affection for the work of this 
gifted “animal painter,” a phrase, by the way, which 
seems a very unfair and cynic name for so human a 
painter of animals. It has been noted that down to 
about 1824, when he first visited the Scottish high- 
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lands, he was satisfied to reproduce the natural 
character of the animals he painted with such forceful 
draughtmanship, but after that date he introduced into 
his pictures the heavy note of sentiment typical of his 
time and enthusiastically accepted by the public. His 
titles often show this characteristic: “Alexander and 
Diogenes,” “Uncle Tom and His Wife for Sale,” or, 
still more suggestive of effort, “Looking for Crumbs 
from the Rich Man’s Table.” But there were many 
much truer and simpler pictures than these, and it is 
the finest engravings after the best pictures which 
will prove the most delectable and, possibly, profitable 
pursuit for collectors. E. M. 








Notes and News 


Messrs. John Long, Ltd., will shortly publish a new 
novel entitled “ Love’s Sentinel,” by Florence Warden, 
author of “ The Bad Lord Lockington,” etc., also a new 
novel entitled “The Man in the Car,” by Alan Raleigh. 


On Wednesday, August 20, the melodrama “ Within 
the Law” reaches its hundreth performance at the Hay- 
market Theatre. Although the theatrical year stands 
now in its slackest season, Mr. Bayard Veiller’s play 
shows no sign of loosening its grip on the public favour. 


It is now thirteen years since Mrs. Stepney Rawson 
had the unusual distinction of seeing her first novel run 
into six editions. Since then a book from her pen 
has appeared every year. Her latest, “The Watered 
Garden,” is to be published by Stanley Paul and Co., 
and is “an open-air romance” of the West Country. 


Miss Marie Brema, who will again sing the exacting 
role of Klytemnestra in Richard Strauss’ “Elektra” 
during the forthcoming Denhof season, is also to under- 
take the part of Orpheus, a character in which she 
achieved such marked success during her memorable 
“Orpheus” season at the Savoy. 





The Carl Rosa Opera Company commences its forty- 
third season on September 1, opening at the 
Marlborough Theatre, North London, subsequently 
visiting Eastbourne, Chatham, Folkestone, Brighton, 
Plymouth, and other important musical centres. The 
tour lasts till the middle of next May, and is the longest 
ever undertaken by a first-class operatic organisation. 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus publish this week a “ first 
novel” entitled “The Spanish Marriage.” The author, 
Miss Helen Mary Keynes, is not yet twenty years of 
age. “The Spanish Marriage” has for its subject that 
spirited but foredoomed dash to Spain which Prince 
Charles and the Duke of Buckingham made in the effort 
to obtain a Spanish Queen of England. 


Messrs. Max Goschen, Ltd., of 20, Great Russell 
Street, W.C., announce for early publication a volume 
of exceptional interest to all soldiers, especially to those 
who went through the war in the Transvaal. The book 
is called “A Soldier’s Diary,” and is the work of a 
mounted infantryman who amused himself during the 





leisure moments in the campaign in compiling this illus- 
trated record of actual events, as they happened to him. 





The tenth International Congress on Commercial 
Education, begins at Budapesth on August 31 at 10 
a.m. The formal opening of the Congress will be by 
M. Paul Delombre, formerly Minister of Commerce, 
Commandeur de la Légion d’Honneur, President of the 
Union of Associations of former students of the Higher 
Commercial Schools in France, vice-President of the 
International Society for the Promotion of Commercial 
Education, who will deliver his speech in French. 


Sir Herbert Tree, having returned to London, has 
taken charge of the rehearsals of Mr. Louis N. Parker’s 
“Joseph and His Brethren,” which have had the close 
attention of the author and the stage direction for some 
time past. The production, which will be of an 
especially intricate, elaborate, and picturesque nature, 
marks an important epoch in the history of the British 
drama, for up till now permission to present a Biblical 
story in dramatic form has been withheld. The plot, 
in its main essentials, resembles the story which has 
been handed down throughout the ages, the incidents 
being suitably linked up by the dramatist. 





At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE. 


. ee as the House was, it managed to keep a 
gallop for the Avenue. On Wednesday night, 13th 
inst., it sat until 3.20 a.m. the next day to push on with 
a lot of routine business. To change the metaphor, 
which by the way I notice I am very fond of doing, on 
Wednesday evening the Order Paper resembled the deck 
of a liner in port; it looked as if we could not possibly 
leave on Friday, but on Thursday the decks had been 
cleared to such an extent that it looked just probable. 

The only man in low spirits was the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. I have never seen him in such doleful 
dumps. Austen Chamberlain was partly the cause; he 
rated him soundly for leaving the finances of the 
nation to the eleventh hour of the Session. Owing to 
the action of the Government, he said that “the House 
had been crippled, blinded and reduced to absolute 
impotence.” 

Lloyd George was like a bottle of champagne which 
had been uncorked overnight. There was no spirit in 
him at all. He was very sorry. The public and the 
Press were always clamouring for increased expendi- 
ture. The increasing of armaments was a curse. “I 
feel confident it will end in a great disaster. I regard 
expenditure on armaments as a paralysis of the very 
forces that create wealth; it chills the heart of trade.’’ 

He forgot to say that some of his own wild schemes 
had also crippled trade in various directions 

It was all very well for Austen to talk; the Tories 
could always get their Bills through the Lords, but 
with the Radicals it was different, he whined. Trade 
is plainly not so good, orders are not coming in, and 
Lloyd George seemed to remember that he had gone 
nap om a prosperous year to put his last deficiency 





right. 
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William Byles, with sudden venom, said that Winston 
“was the arch spendthrift of the Government.” The 
Radicals clearly see that this Session had not seen 
much “retrenchment or reform.” It has been about 
as barren a Session as we have had since the 
Radicals were returned to power. The rest of the 
evening was spent in clearing up, and the House 
adjourned before dinner. 


On Thursday there was a report in the morning papers 
that the Lord Chief Justice had resigned. Bonar Law 
asked Asquith if it were true and if he had advised as 
‘to a successor. 


Asquith said “No!’’ there was not a word of truth 
in it; as a matter of fact Lord Alverstone was so much 
better that he hoped to resume his duties after the Lcng 
Vacation. It was significant that the whole House 
cheered this; it certainly got the Government out of a 
difficulty for the time being. 


What is the net result of the Session? Home Rule, 
Welsh Disestablishment, and the Plurai Voting Bills 
have been thrown out by the Lords. The Scottish 
‘Temperance Bill, the Mental Deficiency Bill, the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill, and the Forgery Billare the most important 
that have got through, whilst great social measures have 
been dropped like Education, Employment of Children, 
Irish Land Purchase, Moneylending and, lastly, 
Samuels’ Indemnity over the silver business. 


One evening over ninety millions of money was voted 
without a word of comment, and the whole finance of 
the country has been treated as if it were an affair of 
‘no importance. Staunchly backed up by the Unionists, 
Sir Edward Grey has done well in foreign affairs, and 
our prestige abroad is as high as ever it was. 


There has been the usual bitter criticism from the 
Little Englanders below the gangway on the Radical 
side. They have criticised our treatment of the Kalkan 
States; they have assumed that all our officials have 
been in the wrong. Recently it has been Lord Gladstone 
at the Cape, while a distinguished Indian official was 
blamed before they had heard his defence; and even 
to-day that “melancholy humbug,”’ as Tim Healy once 
called him, appeared to champion the Mad Mullah in 
Somaliland, where gallant men have laid down their 
lives at one of the outposts of our far-flung battle-line, 
and a further disaster has been averted by a splendid 
deed of desperate daring by a young officer. 


It was left to one of the party who cheered our 
reverses at Magersfontein to question our policy in 
Somaliland. The policy ought to have been condemned 
in quite a different way. It was the same policy of 
scuttle that left Gordon to his fate at Khartoum which 
now left the friendly tribes to their fate in Somaliland. 


The drip, drip of desultory declamation went on until 
7 o'clock. The Irish were up in arms at the notion 
‘that Queenstown Harbour was too small for the 
Mauritania. Samuel proved up to the hilt that it was 
dangerous in bad weather, and incidentally let out how 
much hetter terms the British Post Office had made with 





the Cunard for the westward carriage of mails than 
the American Post Office had made for the eastward 
passage by the Cunard. 


At 8 o’clock the Mad Hatter, who had been talking 
all the evening, moved the closure. The Speaker 
refused this; so they went on talking. A few minutes 
later Robert Harcourt moved it, and the Speaker ac- 
cepted. It was a snub to Joe King which delighted 
the House. Ten men voted for the debate to continue, 
but as over 100 voted against it the debate came to an 
end. “At last we can go,” said members. 


Not at all. There were a number of small charity 
Bills to get through. Joe King, in revenge, spoke on 
every one of them. However, the House was finally 
counted out at 8.25. 


On Friday the House met at 11. There were not 
more than fifteen present at prayers, and only half a 
dozen questions. At 12 we went into the Lords and 
heard the King’s speech read by Commission. 


It was not a very inspiring document. How could 
it be? The compilers of it had made the most of 
foreign affairs. It was, perhaps, most remarkable for 
the things it left out. No mention was made of Home’ 
Rule or Welsh Disestablishment, or of the Marconi 
scandal. 


The Parliament Act was very clever, but its authors 
left out of their calculations the fact that, until the 
Lords have been reconstituted, the greater part of a 
session must be taken up with the solemn farce of 
passing three Bills that cannot be amended and will be 
thrown out. 


This has led, in its turn, to an utter indifference on 
the part of the public to Parliamentary action. The 
Press report our doings less and less. Snippets of 
political news appear scattered about the great dailies, 
and even the important speeches are reported with the 
utmost brevity. The editors know what they are about; 
they are ever feeling the pulse of the public, and know 
what interests their readers and what does not. 


Mr. Asquith has not only crippled the House of 
Lords, but he has killed the House of Commons. It 
is now merely a voting machine to register the decrees 
of an autocratic oligarchy of four or five men in the 
Cabinet. This, again, is proved by the fact cf the 
difficult task the Government Whips have had 
during the last few months in staving off a defeat. Even 
the huge majority of the coalition has not availed them. 
Time after time men have reluctantly turned up, know- 
ing that they are not allowed to speak, but merely 
wanted to pass through the lobbies as dumb automata. 


- The House is now up for six months. Some people 
openly say it will not meet again. I am not so sure of 
this; but straws show how the wind blows, and it is an 
incontrovertible fact that the Radical Central Office 
have been unusually busy; orders for printing and in- 
creases in the staff are things that cannot remain secret. 


In the autumn we shall probably see unlooked-for 
developments. Sir John Simon is going to leave 
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Walthamstow, where he is none too secure in spite of 
his large majority, to fight John Randles at Manchester 


“with the concurrence of the Prime Minister.’’ To be 
beaten there would not affect his career, but to be beaten 
at Walthamstow would. Meanwhile, Randles is like the 
midshipman in charge of the torpedo-boat who 
valiantly wrote up in chalk on his little funnel: Us 
Venient omnes! It is much more likely that we shall 
win seats in Manchester than lose them. 
And now for a rest. 








Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


By LANCELOT LAWTON 


TROUBLED CHINA 


O far, the new revolution in China has not succeeded 
in making any material progress, and it would 
seem at the moment of writing that Yuan Shih-kai has 
the situation well in hand. If, as now appears to be 
inevitable, the ambitions of the South are once again 
thwarted, there will be not a little disappointment in 
Japan. However opinions may differ as to the personal 
aims of the President, all students of China cannot 
otherwise than agree that his efforts have been per- 
sistently directed towards maintaining the integrity of 
his country. So soon as he became the guiding force 
in the councils of State he sought to further two 
reforms, the nature of which made for the stability off 
his régime and the security of the Republic—relief from’ 
financial stress, and the creation of strong military 
forces. 

In the limited space at our disposal we cannot pretend. 
to deal adequately with the intricacies of the internal 
politics of China; but were it otherwise we must admit 
frankly that we should embark upon the task with some 
reluctance. In spite of the institution of deliberative 
assemblies, the existence of a native Press, and the 
spread of communications, it rarely happens that 
Western observers are able to penetrate with sure vision 
the veil that obscures the domestic tribulations of the 
middle kingdom. Again and again foreign authorities 
Possessing an intimate knowledge of the language, and 
deriving their experience from a long residence in the 
land, have unwittingly misled the world by the con- 
fidence of prediction which time has falsified. 

Profiting by examples of this kind, the more one 
knows of China the less is one likely to prophesy. A 
brief review of recent events only tends to fortify such 
an attitude. The fall of the Manchu dynasty came 
with unexpected swiftness. The return of Yuan Shih- 
kai and his rise to a position of supreme power in the 
State created a still greater surprise. But even this 
last episode has paled against the success achieved by 
the President in his retention of power over so long a 
period. Not once, but many times, his administration 
has been in peril, and at last plot and counter-plot have 
culminated in open rebellion. 


At present, as I have already said, it would seem 








that Yuan Shih-kai, armed with the sinews of war in 
the shape of men and money, will triumph. Always, 
however, the danger is to be feared that he will fall a 
victim to the assassin’s knife, a calamity that might be 
followed by the spread of chaos from end to end of. the 
country. So long as he retains life, and with it power, 
the friends of China have confidence in the belief that 
she will weather the storm. Hardly a few weeks have 
passed since the correspondent of a leading London 
journal, whose knowledge of China is not to be despised, 
gave the weight of his authority to the view that the 
country was again on the eve of a devastating revolu- 
tion which would assuredly bring in its wake disruption. 
Within an incredibly short space of time Yuan Shih-kai 
appears to have broken the back of the resistance in the 
South, and Sun Yat-sen, together with other leaders, 
is in flight. In the days before the Manchu dynasty 
succumbed to senility, it used to be said that China 
possessed no man capable of controlling the Govern- 
ment save Yuan Shih-kai. What was a fact then is 
equally true to-day. 

Sun Yat-sen has many admirers, and his amiable 
qualities, coupled with untiring zeal in the cause of his 
country, are indeed assets of character worthy of com- 
mendation; but he can claim no record of constructive: 
statesmanship. 

The whole of the circumstances surrounding the ex- 
isting turmoil cannot fail to convey a significant lesson 
to the people of China. In the first place they will 
realise that the head of the State is a man who is detert 
mined, no matter what form of Government may obtain, 
to rule with a will of iron. Doubtless there is much 
truth in the charge levelled against him that he has 
assumed the power and place of a dictator, but in this 
connection recent events have shown that the masses 
of China are not yet fitted for anything like a full 
measure of political liberty. There are many writers 
who see in Yuan Shih-kai’s position a palpable incon- 
sistency with a republican régime. Theoretically they 
may be right in their view. But we have several modern 
instances where a despot has ruled under the cloak of 
a republic. The title under which a form of govern- 
ment may be known is seemingly of little importance; 
the character of the men who control the Government 
and of the masses who are governed are the deciding 
factors in the lives of nations. As the Chinese people 
become more enlightened the period of Yuan Shih-kai’s 
usefulness will pass, as did that of Prince Ito in Japan, 
under conditions bearing some resemblance to those 
which are now working out destiny in China. 

In the meantime, unless there is unity in the land, 
the peril of dismemberment which has long threatened 
will become a dread reality. The support which 
Japan has given to the revolt in the south is, to say the 
least ominous. Japan has long coveted expansion 
in this direction. Indeed, when the days of 
Spheres of Influence loomed large in international 
politics, she was understood to claim the province of 
Fokien as territory in the future of which she was par- 
ticularly interested. 
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Already China has lost Mongolia, and it is notorious 
that Japan and Russia are only awaiting the oppor- 
tunity to divide Manchuria between themselves. In 
this last event, Germany might be expected to increase 
her hold upon Shantung, and other Powers would 
certainly seek territorial compensation. China, then, 
can only hope to preserve her integrity by the united 
efforts of her people. Should the South ever separate 
from the North both regions would be so weakened 
as to invite aggression. At present neither Japan nor 
Russia is unmindful of the potential military strength 
of the country. Abundant proof has been forthcoming 
in the past that when properly led the Chinese may be 
regarded as among the best soldiers in the world. In 
physique, they compare favourably with the Russians, 
while in their capacity for deeds of almost fanatical 
heroism they rival the Japanese, and, like the Japanese 
also, are content to live upon a Spartan diet. But all 
these qualities would be rendered of no account if in 
its infancy the Republic were to be torn asunder by 
internal discord. 





MOTORING 


T HE tests recently organised and carried out by The 
; Motor at Brooklands for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing and definitely establishing the relative merits of 
petrol and benzol, have proved beyond all possibility 
of question that the last mentioned spirit is, in all 
essentials, the better motor fuel of the two. Used on 
practically all types of cars and carburettors, without 
any adjustments or alterations, it has been proved to 
give more power and a greater mileage per gallon than 
petrol of the best grades sold for motoring purposes. 
The price of the latter is still maintained at 1s. od. 
per gallon, whilst benzol of suitable quality can now be 
obtained without difficulty at 1s. 4d., packed and deli- 
vered under similar conditions. With a reduction of 
20 per cent. in price, and an increase of 20 per cent. in 
mileage, there is, therefore, every inducement to the 
motorist to purchase and use benzol instead of petrol, 
even if he regards the question purely from the “ value 
for money” point of view. For those of a patriotic turn 
of mind, who resent the squeezing process to which 
they have been remorsely subjected by foreign trusts 
and monopolists, whose deliberately-expressed view is 
that “the value of an article is what it will fetch,” there 
is the additional inducement of knowing that by using 
benzol they are encouraging in the most practical form 
the development of a home industry which may quite 
conceivably render us, at no distant time, completely 
independent of foreign supplies of motor fuel. 

In connection with this fuel question, which is really 
one of the greatest importance to the nation as a whole, 
as well as to the motoring section in particular, it is 
worthy of mention that the Petrol Substitutes Joint 
Committee, consisting of representatives of the three 
great motoring organisations, the Royal Automobile 
Club, the Automobile Association and Motor Union, 





and the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, 
have evidently arrived at the conclusion, as a result of 
their investigations up to date, that benzol is the only 
immediately practicable alternative fuel for the 
motorist. Their latest step has been to issue a book- 
let entitled “ Benzol and How to Use it,’’ which should 
be in the hands of every car-owner who is interested, 
as he should be, in what may be termed the new move- 
ment. After a brief technical description of benzol 
and its method of production, the pamphlet gives the 
motorist some very useful information as to how to use 
the new spirit to the best advantage. A copy of it may 
be obtained free on application to Mr. Stenson Cooke, 
Secretary of the Committee, Fanum House, Whitcomb 
Street, London, W. 

For Thursday next, the 28th inst., the proprietors 
of the London Aerodrome, Hendon, have arranged 
a special flying meeting in the interests of cyclists, 
motor-cyclists, and owners of cycle cars. The pro- 
gramme includes altitude tests, exhibition flights, and 
a grand speed handicap, and among the competitors 
will be many well-known aviators, including Lieut. 
Porte, Messrs. Grahame-White, Robert Slack, G. W. 
Beatty, M. D. Manton, Louis Noel, and M. Verrier. 
All cyclists, motor-cyclists, and cycle-carists (with their 
passengers) can obtain admission on this occasion at 
half the usual prices, on production of their club 
membership cards or of coupons cut from the various 
journals devoted to cycling and _ motor-cycling 
interests. 








In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


T is curious how depressed the City is—how nervous 
of even the smallest thing. This shows that the public 
is not in the markets. The Press having quite decided 

that Peace had come declared instantly that all the markets 
were splendid. They were nothing of the sort. They 
were merely steady where they had previously been weak— 
grey instead of black. Weare like people who have just re- 
covered from a serious illness, very liable to sudden nervous 
attacks. Turkey is always upsetting us. She was starved 
out of Adrianople. I use the word ‘‘starved’’ advisedly, be- 
cause I have been talking with a man who has just returned 
from the city, which he says is impregnable. Had it been 
properly victualled not all the Bulgarians in the world 
could have taken it. The Turk has learnt his lesson. 
Thanks to the million so kindly lent by Perrier he has re- 
victualled the fortress and is determined to stay there till 
he is kicked out. Who will do this? Not Germany with 
two millions sterling sunk in the Baghdad Railway. Not 
England with her huge Mahomedan population. Will 
Russia and Austria combine? The idea sounds absurd. Yet 
I doubt if either is strong enough to do the job alone. 
Remember that Russia only beat Turkey in the last war by 
the aid of Roumania. Greece will aid Turkey and get 
well paid for her help. Roumania would like to see Austria 
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attempt the task. It would give her the chance of seizing 
Transylvania. It would give Servia the opportunity to 
annex Bosnia and Herzegovina. A more hopeless mix-up 
has never been seen in Europe in our day. And yet people 
wonder why the Stock Exchange, which deals in paper 
promises to pay, is not overwhelmed with orders to buy 
this paper. 

Money is naturally a shade harder under the fear of 
further complications. The Lombard Street bill broker 
does not like the steady appetite of France and Germany 
for gold. The unwavering determination of both countries 
to turn their bullion into coin is also disconcerting. Bul- 
lion for ordinary banking purposes is better than coin. 
But in war time the actual coin is invaluable. 1 am afraid 
that easy aS money appears at the moment, compared 
with the stringency of a few months back, the position 
has not actually improved as much as we hoped. 

FOREIGNERS have not changed much, but they are weak. 
Berlin and Vienna have been rolling a little, and Paris has 
also been turning out the speculation counters like Perus 
and Tintos. But the account in Paris is practically nil. 
The movement then in favour of compelling the big banks 
to refuse any loans for war purposes gains ground. I do 
not believe that anything will come of it. The banks are 
out to make money, and they not merely loan the money 
at a high rate but they supply the arms, and they insist 
upon concessions. So that in effect they get their money 
back twice over and the interest as well. Tintos, in spite 
of the technical position of copper, are dull. Copper de- 
pends upon money, and any further international trouble 
would make it difficult to finance the red metal. 

Home Ralts looked for a few days like a really sound 
and booming market. Then the workmen began to 
agitate and all the ‘‘bulls’’ took fright. I do not believe 
that we shall see any real trouble. I think that the com- 
panies will probably make concessions, especially if they 
are allowed by the Board of Trade to raise the rates a 
shade higher. That would appear to be the understanding 
on which the last strike was settled. It may be that the 
Labour Party, who are anxious for the nationalisation of 
railways, will press on the question of higher pay in order 
to force the various Boards to come to terms. The great 
mass of the Labour Party would of course get fat jobs, 
and they encourage Lloyd George in his scheme. The idea 
is not shelved—on the contrary the railway managers 
have again and again been consulted on the matter. 
Sooner or later it will be done, though when depends upon 
how disagreeable the Labour leaders can make themselves 
to the Cabinet and the Party of which they form part. 

YANKEES have been as dull as the rest of the House. It 
is clear that the bankers will not permit speculation to go 
beyond a certain limit. Most people took the offer of the 
Union Pacific and applied for their share of Southern 
Pacific stock. The whole arrangement is most cumbrous. 
But the offer was cheap, and as Southern Pacific is a well- 
managed line the shares at their price, which includes the 
dividend, are worth picking up. The rights were not per- 
mitted to be dealt in on Wall Street until the Union had 
agreed the price at which it would offer the stock. The 
“bull”? movement in Steels has died down; it was initiated 
for the purpose of unloading. The price of all the pro- 
ducts of the Steel Corporation looks weak, and some sharp 
cuts have been made. Canadas do not seem able to keep at 
225, and stock always comes out. Indeed, we should see 
a sharper fall were there not a serious shortage owing to 
the demand for the old shares of those who have taken up 
the new and find that they are not good delivery until the 
end of the year. In the Foreign Railway market Argen- 
tines do not improve, though the tale that Farquhar has 
definitely settled for fresh support is carefully put about. 





The latest tip is Great Southern of Spain, which are 
talked higher on good trattics. 

RuBBER.—The ‘‘bulls’’ found it very difficult to keep up 
the prices of raw rubber, and the Stock Exchange, which 
is always ‘‘bearish,’’ took advantage of the small drop 
to hammer the market. As a result the quotations look 
weak. In plain truth everybody is convinced that sooner or 
later we shall see rubber at 2s. or 2s. 3d., and they know 
that only the best-managed plantations with low costs will 
be able to make a reasonable return at present prices. The 
Lampard Trust will no doubt put some money out in sup- 
port of their own special lines of shares, and this may 
help. But though | think that we may get another upward 
turn in the list, I do not believe that it will last long. 

O.—tThe air is full of rumours. Schibaieff, now in the 
hands of Shell, is to be put up. That is to say, when the 
Baku strikes have ended. This perhaps means that North 
Caucasian will be left alone; the Shell people have here 
very large options to get out of at a good profit. They say 
that Premier Pipe will pay the 1s. dividend after all. There 
is better news about Red Seas. 1 am told that when the 
Shell people shipped 7,000 tons to Suez to the refinery they 
at once filled up the tanks again with oil from wells No. 
2and 10. The Californian oil deal is the best bargain yet 
made by any oil company purchased by Shell. The share- 
holders have done extremely well—as indeed they deserve, 
for the company has always been splendidly managed. 

MiNneEs.—No one seems able to put any life into Kaffirs, 
and Rhodesians also hang fire. The spurt in Chartered has 
died down, but I am told that the Land scheme will soon 
be issued. It is clear that no one will buy any Rhodesian 
share unless Chartered are first manipulated. Copper 
shares have again gone weak. The talk of a move in 
Nigerians has ended in nothing. We hoped for a small 
boom here, as some of the companies are doing fairly well. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The Marconi report is now out and 
shows really fine profits; £100,000 is placed to reserve— 
admittedly made out of share deals, and the market thinks 
that the whole profit has thus been made. I cannot sympa- 
thise with the board in their petulant complaint that people 
do not understand the way the accounts are presented. 
They are given us apparently in a form intended to cover 
up everything. One may as well have no profit and loss 
account at all as one printed like that the shareholders now 
receive. Over £300,000 has been put into American Mar- 
conis and £150,000 of Canadian shares have been sold. 
The company is really a huge operating trust. It should 
take shareholders into its confidence. However, the price 
has risen and looks like going higher. 

RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


MEMORIAL TO SYDNEY SMITH. 
To the Editor of THe ACApEMy. 


Dear Sir,—From time to time suggestions have been 
made by influential persons and by the Press for a 
memorial to be placed in Foston Church to the memory 
of Sydney Smith, who ministered there for nearly seven- 
teen years and built the rectory at Thornton-le-Clay. 

Sydney Smith’s work on The Edinburgh Review, his 
championship of the slave, the continuous support he 
gave to all measures for civil and religious liberty, and 
the remarkable nature of his service as a country clergy- 
man—all combine to emphasise the need for providing 
the many visitors to Foston with some visible sign of the 
unique character and the national reputation of this wise 
and witty man. To-day, with the solitary exception of a 
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small painted window in the Church at Combe-Florey, 
the grave in Kensal Green is the only memorial to Sydney 
Smith which England has to show. At Foston, where he 
spent the best years of his life, there is not so much as 
a line upon the walls to commemorate his presence. 

The suggestions referred to have now taken definite 
shape. It is proposed that a bas-relief portrait with a 
suitable inscription shall be placed in the church; and 
that some piece of church furniture most needed, shall be 
obtained, and bear a neat tablet recording the occasion 
on which it was presented. Further, if, as is anticipated, 
a considerable amount of money is subscribed, a Sydney 
Smith Memorial Hall, or Village Institute, might be built, 
or adapted from an existing room which is at presen. 
available. A room of this character is much needed in 
Thornton, where Sydney Smith lived. 


The Archbishop of York has expressed his approval of 
the scheme, and already he and the following ladies and 
gentlemen have given or promised financial assistance :— 
The Countess of Carlisle, Viscount Knutsford, Lord 
Helmsley, the Rev. W. H. Draper, Adel; the Rev. W. 
Ingham, Old Malton; the Rev. H. E. Ketchley, Barton- 
le-Street; Captain Behrens; the Hon. Sydney Holland; the 
Hon. A. Holland Hibbert; Councillor J. B. Morrell, York; 
Mr. A. S. Rowntree, M.P.; and Mr. Joseph Rowntree. 


We appeal to your readers to allow their names to be 
added to the list of subscribers. Cheques may be sent 
to either of the undersigned; or to the Sydney Smith 
Memorial Fund, the London Joint Stock Bank, York; or 
Messrs. Barclay and Co., Malton. When the list is 
complete it will be sent to every subscriber, along with 
an audited income and expenditure account. 


For the tablet, which might be modelled upon the 
portrait by Mr. E. W. Eddis, we suggest some such 
wording as the following :—Sydney Smith, Rector of 
Foston in the Clay, 1811 to 1828. The faithful friend 
and counsellor of his parishioners, continually anxious to 
promote the comfort and happiness of others; a fearless 
friend of civil and religious freedom, without distinction 
of place or race or colour; a seeker and ensuer of peace; 
a sworn foe to anarchy and licence. One of the founders 
and the first editor of The Edinburgh Review. 

Any suggestions which subscribers may desire to make 
as to the final form of the Memorial will be considered 
carefully by the committee.—Yours faithfully, 

Witiiam H. Carr, The Rectory, 
Thornton-le-Clay, Yorks. 
Ernest E. Taytor, Bannisdale, 
Malton, Yorks. 





A DICTIONARY OF WRITERS ON MUSIC. 
To the Editor of THe ACApDEmy. 

Dear Sir,—Being engaged on a “Dictionary of Writers 
on Music,” with the assistance of Mr. Louis A. Kleman- 
taski (vice-president of the music section of the 23rd 
Congress of the Royal Belgian Archeological Association, 
at the Ghent Exhibition), Mr. H. George Farmer (the 
well-known conductor and author of “The Rise of Military 
Music, etc.), and other collaborators, I am most anxious 
to make a special feature of living literary men and 
women, and travellers, who have contributed valuable 
reminiscences of music and musicians. I shall be obliged 
if authors will send me brief biographical particulars of 
themselves, and lists and descriptions of the chapters of 
their works containing such reminiscences, also contri- 
butions to periodical publications, for insertion in the 
dictionary. It will contain notices of about 6,000 authors, 





from the earliest times to the present, and it will be the 
first work of its kind in any language. The existing 
German, French, and English and American “dictionaries 
of music and musicians,” consist mainly of biographies 
of composers, singers, and instrumentalists, and the 
writers on music have only a very limited space devoted 
to them.—Yours faithfully, 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 
APPEAL FOR NATIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMy. 


Sir,—We, the undersigned, appeal with confidence to our 
fellow countrymen for the financial support which is neces- 
sary for the adequate representation of the United King- 
dom at the Olympic Games of 1916 in Berlin. 


It will be within the memory of all our readers that our 
representative athletes at Stockholm in 1912 were quite 
unable to do justice either to themselves or to their country 
owing to the lack of sufficient funds. The money available 
was quite inadequate for the purpose of finding out our 
best men or giving them real preparation or even caring for 
them properly in Sweden. Though we feel that there may 
have been excuses for the public apathy before that meet- 
ing, we are convinced not only that the results of Stock- 
holm were a shock to everyone who cared for sport in 
Great Britain, but also that such results must never again 
occur. We are in honour bound to send a team to Berlin 
in 1916, if possible; but it would be better to withdraw 
entirely from the Olympic movement than to repeat our 
experience in Sweden. 


A widespread and immediate support will be necessary if 
we are to secure at least such advantages for the British 
team of 1916 as have been enjoyed by other nations in the 
past, and will certainly be at the disposal of the majority 
of their rivals in Berlin. It is in our opinion a national duty 
to provide funds which will enable us to make careful 
search throughout these Islands for suitable athletic talent ; 
to allot trainers and coaches in every district; to give 
standard medals for good performances at trial meetings; 
to organise and endow the efforts made by all the leading 
Associations controlling British sport ; to specialise training 
in those events of the Olympic programme which are at 
present unfamiliar to British athletes; and, finally, to 
secure a unity of purpose, unhampered by lack of means, 
among all those who are connected with the various 
branches of sport in which we shall compete in Germany. 
For all these plans we believe that money will be forthcom- 
ing from a generous public. The funds resulting from this 
appeal, which will be sent to every newspaper, will be con- 
trolled by the special committee elected for the purpose, 
who will see that the money is spent in ways approved by 
the Associations governing sport, in accordance with the 
strictest amateur traditions. This committee will account 
to the public for its expenditure. The members of the com- 
mittee are :— 


Mr. J. E. K. Studd, Chairman. Mr. H. W. Forster, M.P. 


Mr. A, E. D. Anderson, Mr. J. C. Hurd, 
Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet, Sir Claude Macdonald, 
Mr. Theodore A. Cook, G.C.M.G., etc- 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
Mr. P. L. Fisher, 


Mr. E. Mackay Edgar, 
Mr. G. S. Robertson. 


It is not merely for the immediate purposes of the Games 
of 1916 and the arrangements set forth above that so large 
a sum as £100,000 is now fixed as the total required. We 
venture to think that the processes of athletic organisation 
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here suggested will be of permanent national benefit not 
only to the men who are selected to be our representatives 
at Berlin or other meetings, but also to the great body of 
the nation’s youth throughout the United Kingdom. The 
raising of the standard of physical capacity in the British 
Isles is one of the ideals which the special committee and 
the British Olympic Council firmly keep before them. In 
such a task as this we may be confident of the enthusiasm 
created by international competition; but we must also 
count upon the definite financial help of all our countrymen 
of every degree. We therefore trust that you, Sir, will be 
able to acknowledge not merely the conspicuous generosity 
of a few donors, but also contributions of those small 
amounts which will typify the support and the good wishes 
of the population as a whole. 


Subscriptions may be sent to the Honorary Treasurer of 
the Committee (Mr. E. Mackay Edgar, Basildon House, 
Moorgate Street, E.C.), to their bankers (Messrs. Lloyds 
Bank, Ltd., 16, St. James’s Street, S.W.), or to the Editor 
of this journal. 


(Signed) Grey, ROTHSCHILD, 
Harris, STRATHCONA, 
ROBERTS, WESTMINSTER. 


THE RIGHT TO WORK. 
To the Editor of THe AcApDEmy. 


Sir,—The Trade Union Congress in 1912 resolved that 
“Trade Unionists should refuse to work with Non- 
Unionists,’’ and there is evidence on all sides that this 
policy is to be put into practice unless this gross attack on 
the liberty of the subject is resisted by all sections of the 
community who value that personal freedom which has be- 
come associated with the British name. 


That the Non-Union men have the grit to resist this at- 
tempt to coerce them into the Unions was made clear by 
the remarkable evidence they gave before the Railway 
Commission of i911, the outcome of which was the 
National Society of Free Workers, founded at Bradford in 
September of last year. 


It will be in the memory of your readers that the 
Treasury, after a long correspondence, refused to allow the 
Society to be registered under the Friendly Societies Act on 
the ground that its objects were ‘‘too indefinite.’’ Applica- 
tion for a legal status was then made to the Board of 
Trade. 


The application was for Incorporation under Clause (1) 
of Section 20, of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, 
which reads as follows :— 


““20 (1) Where it is proved to the satisfaction of the 
Board of Trade that an association about to be formed as a 
limited company is to be formed for promoting commerce, 
art, science, religion, charity, or any other useful object, 
and intends to apply its profits (if any) or other income in 
Promoting its objects and to prohibit the payment of any 
dividend to its members, the Board may by licence direct 
that the association be registered as a company with limited 
liability without the addition of the word ‘Limited’ to its 
name, and the association may be limited accordingly.’’ 


The application for the licence was sent to the Board of 
Trade on February 17, 1913, with draft Memorandum and 
Articles of Association, complying with the above section 
of the Act. The reply of the Board of Trade was so de- 
layed that letters of reminder were sent by the Chairman 





on March 8 and April 10. The reply, dated April 18, is as 
follows :— 


‘I am directed by the Board of Trade to refer to your 
application (of February 17 last) for their licence under 
Section 20 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, to 
enable the National Society of Free Workers to be regis- 
tered with limited liability without the addition of the word 
‘Limited’ to its name, which has been carefully considered. 

‘*The operation of the section referred to is limited by 
the heading to Sections 19 and 20 of the Act to associations 
not for profit, and, having regard to the provisions con- 
tained in the draft Memorandum and Articles of Association 
for the use of a large proportion of the members’ subscrip- 
tions in providing them with legal assistance, the Board 
are advised that the Society is not one to which Section 20 
is properly applicable, and they are therefore unable to 
accede to the application for the licence.’’ 


It is as clear as anything can be that ‘‘profit’’ in the Act 
has reference to financial profit, and not to the profit or 
advantage resulting from the ‘‘commerce, art, science, ré- 
ligion, charity, or other useful object’? promoted by the 
Society. The objects of the National Society of Free 
Workers—objects surely to be recognised as useful—were 
set out in the draft Memorandum of Association in the 
following terms :— 


‘* The objects for which the Society is established are :-— 
(1) To provide Members (or in cases of death their legal 
representatives) with legal assistance in cases connected 
with their employment, i.e., cases of (a) molestation ; (6) 
accident ; or (c) any illegal treatment. (2) To protect by 
every means in its power the right of individual Members 
to live and work in freedom so long as they do nothing to 
interfere with the enjoyment of a like freedom by all others. 
(3) Generally to maintain the principles of personal liberty 
and personal responsibility, and do all such other lawful 
things as may be incidental or conducive to the attainment 
of the above objects.”’ 


How it was proposed to comply with the Act will be 
seen from the clause which followed the above, viz. :— 


‘* The income and property of the Society whencesoever 
derived, shall be applied solely towards the promotion of 
the objects of the Society as set forth in this Memorandum 
of Association, and no portion thereof shall be paid or 
transferred directly or indirectly by way of dividend, bonus, 
or otherwise howsoever by way of profit to the members of 
the Society.”’ 

This Act specially provides that Societies formed for pro- 
moting commerce, art, science, religion, charity, or any 
other useful object, and applying their profits or income ex- 
clusively in promoting these objects, may be incorporated 
without the word ‘‘Limited’’ added to their names, so that 
they shall not be mistaken for commercial bodies estab- 
lished to earn a dividend for their Members. It is there- 
fore clearly arbitrary and unjust for the Board of Trade to 
have prevented the National Society of Free Workers from 
being so incorporated. The action is worthy of the 
politicians who conceived the Trades Disputes Act, which 
still disgraces our Statute Book. 


INCORPORATED AS A LIMITED COMPANY. 


Bearing in mind the correspondence with the Prime 
Minister with regard to the desired registration under the 
Friendly Societies Act, the Committee felt that Lord 
Ritchie was right when, at the meeting at the Whitehall 
Rooms, he said: ‘‘They must assume that it was the 
Government that was refusing to give them assistance. 
He could only suppose that the Government’s action was 
due to fear that the formation of the Society constituted a 
menace to their protégés, the Socialist leaders of the New 
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Trade Unionism.’’ The Committee, therefore, decided to 
make no further appeal to the Government. Without more 
ado it was agreed to register the Society, with the word 
‘*Limited’’ added to its name, under the Companies (Con- 
solidation) Act, 1908, and I am pleased to say that the 
Society was duly registered at Somerset House yesterday. 
I am, yours faithfully, 
MarRK H. JUDGE, 
President. 
National Society of Free Workers, Limited, 
7, Pall Mall, August, 1913. 


THE PROBLEM OF BRISTOL UNIVERSITY. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 

Sir,—All who are interested in education and who desire 
the reform of the unhappy University of Bristol, must 
have read with approval the very moderate and lucid 
statement of the problem of Bristol printed in your issue 
of July 26. I have waited in expectation that some 
defence of the present administration would be put 
forward. Apparently “the authorities” are not in a posi- 
tion to defend the state of affairs now existing at Bristol. 
Is it, however, too much to expect from the Council of 
Bristol University that it should be sensible enough to 
follow the advice tendered by the writer of the article, 
and adopt the practice of such successful universities as 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham? That way he 
the safety and the honour of the university, but from 
past experience it is to be feared that the Council will not 
take the sane and practical course that would lead the 
university into security. To retrace one’s steps when 
one has wandered from the path may be disagreeable and 
wounding to one’s amour propre, but it is better to 
sacrifice a little dignity than to walk over a precipice. 
The Counci! will do well to remember that they are the 
guardians of the interests of the graduates and students 
of the university, and that these interests have been 
gravely impaired by the present internal dissensions 
between the governing bodies of the university. 


Quidquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi 


It is encouraging to know that there exists within the 
university a party with definite aims and a policy of 
university reform. It is to be feared, however, that the 
reformer in the University of Bristol must needs move, 
with caution. The methods of the Bristol Council 
would seem to be as summary as those of a Mexican 
President in dealing with his critics.—I am Sit, yours, 
etc., 

R. W. BREAREY. 

Holland Park, August 11, 1913. 
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